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HERE are many parallelisms between the 
genius of American social and political 
affairs and the corresponding traits of Method- 
ism. The marked point of resemblance is the 
freedom and elasticity of both, by which the 
shackles of the past are escaped and the in- 
herent energies of the individual are allowed 
to develop their appropriate results. This is 
seen in nothing more manifestly than in the 
facilities offered to persons of obscure birth, 
but endowed with native energy of character, 
and addicted to habits of industry, to rise to 
eminence and achieve true greatness. In pub- 
lic society we are constantly met by examples 
of men rising from the least conspicuous walks 
of life to positions of the highest social and 
political eminence. So in Methodism, the men 
to whom the highest and most responsible 
trusts have been committed have usually been 
of those who have inherited little beyond a 
healthy body, a mind disciplined to industry 
and self-reliance, and a heart impressed with 
the great truths of religion. An example of 
all this is given in the history of the man to 
whom we devote this very imperfect sketch. 
Davis Wesgatt Clark was born in the island 
of Mount Desert, Hancock county, Maine, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1812. His maternal grandfather had 
been a soldier in the war of independence, and 
was for a time one of General Washington’s 
life-guards. His parents were of moderate 
pecuniary circumstances, though not really 
poor, and during the early portion of their 
married life neither of them professed religion. 
Their neighborhood was in a somewhat uncul- 
tivated region, affording but few opportunities 


for intellectual and social culture. Young 
VoL, XXV.—1 





Clark’s opportunities for obtaining an educa- 
tion during his childhood and early youth were 
but limited, and from an early date he was 
taught by labor to rely for a livelihood upon 
his own efforts. He was converted to God 
during a gracious revival of religion in his 
native place under the ministry of Rev. R. C. 
Bailey. His mother was made a partaker of 
saving grace at the same time, and they to- 
gether were two of the thirteen persons who 
constituted the first Methodist society in that 
locality. Of his mother, who seems to have 
been a superior woman, the son has often been 
heard to speak among his intimate friends in 
terms of the tenderest reverence, confessing his 
great indebtedness to her counsels and influ- 
ences. Of this important era of his history he 
has himself written: “Now I first became 
acquainted with the doctrines of the Gospel as 
preached by the Methodists. I was not long 
in determining where I belonged. This was 
the first introduction of Methodism into the 
island, and through much opposition we planted, 
by God’s assistance, its standard. This gave a 
new bias to all my thoughts and desires. I 
had designed to follow the sea, but this inter- 
position of Providence gave a new direction to 
my life.” 

At the age of nineteen he left home to seek 
an education. His father, on account of re- 
verses in his affairs, was unable to afford him 
any considerable assistance. “He told me,” 
says the son, “that though my assistance was 
necessary in the disordered state of his affairs, 
he could not in conscience keep me at home. 
‘Go, my son,’ said he, ‘get an education if you 
can; your time and a father’s blessing is all I 
can give you.’ ” 

In the Fall of 1832, then in the twenty-first 
year of his age, he entered the Wesleyan Sem- 
inary, at Kent’s Hill, Maine, and commenced 
the course of studies required to enter College. 
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Nearly two years later he was admitted some- 
what in advance to the Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Connecticut, then under the 
presidency of Dr. Wilbur Fisk. Two years 
later—August, 1836—he graduated in the full 
classical course. In this class of twelve per- 
sons there were besides himself several who 
have attained to positions in the ministry of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, among them 
Dr. Seager, of Genesee Conference, and Drs. 
Jannister and Kidder, of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. His class-standing in college was re- 
spectable, but owing to the fact that more than 
three years’ study was to be accomplished in 
two years, he was not at the head of his class, 
as otherwise he might have been. 

Immediately on leaving college he became a 
teacher in Amenia Seminary, an institution of 
high grade, located in Duchess county, New 
York. Here he remained seven years, the first 
two at the head of the department of Mathe- 
matics, and the rest of the time as principal of 
the institution. He was eminently successful 
both as a teacher and as an administrator and 
disciplinarian. An excellent religious influence 
prevailed in the school during his presidency 
over it, and several gracious revivals were en- 
joyed. About the time of his accession to the 
principalship of the Amenia Seminary he was 
married to Miss Mary J. Redman, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, who has been and still is his 
worthy companion and help-meet, answering 
most fitly to the apostolic requirements for the 
wife of a bishop. 

In the Spring of 1843, at the age of thirty- 
one, he was admitted on trial by the New 
York Conference, and commenced his public 
ministry. His first appointment was to Win- 
sted, a manufacturing town in the north-west- 
ern part of Connecticut, where he continued 
two years. The next two years were spent at 
Salisbury, not far distant, and still nearer to 
his former place of residence—Amenia. In 
1847 he was appointed to Sullivan-Street 
Church, in New York city—now Washington 
Square Methodist Episcopal Church—and two 
years later to Vestry-Street Church—now Cen- 
tral Methodist Episcopal Church, on Seventh 
Avenue. At that time a minister was allowed 

_to remain no more than four consecutive years 
m the same city, and accordingly in 1851 he was 
sent to Poughkeepsie—Cannon-Street Church. 
In the Fall of 1852 the editorship of the 
Ladies’ Repository became vacant by the resig- 
nation of Prof. William C. Larrabee, and Dr. 
Clark was chosen to fill the vacant chair. In 
that position, by two subsequent reélections, 





both of which were unanimous and by acclama- 


tion, he continued till called by the General Con- 
ference of 1864 to the Episcopacy. 

From the time Dr. Clark entered the New 
York Conference he was recognized by its lead- 
ing men as a young man of much more than 
ordinary promise. His appointments previous 
to his coming to New York were both good 
ones, and the manner in which he filled them, 
and the general success that attended his labors, 
gave assurance to the hopes that had been 
entertained respecting him. The election of 
delegates to the General Conference of 1848 by 
the New York Conference. took place in May, 
1847, at the end of his fourth year in the min- 
istry, when he first became eligible to a seat in 
that General Conference, when he was returned 
as one of the reserved delegates, his brethren 
thus emphatically declaring their appreciation 
of his worth. Four years later he failed of an 
election for a cause greatly to his honor—of 
which an account will be presently given—and 
doubtless the event has worked to his advant- 
age. At each subsequent election to that high 
trust his Conference has honored itself by hon- 
oring him with an appointment as delegate. 
In 1850 the Faculty of the Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, to whom he had been intimately known 
ever since he first entered its undergraduate 
course, without solicitation, conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity; and, 
however the case may have been at other 
times, none felt that the value of the title was 
depreciated by its being bestowed on him. 

In the long and agitating controversy in the 
Church respecting the slavery question, Dr. 
Clark was always recognized as decidedly of 
the antislavery party, though in that case, as 
in all others, he was moderate though firm 
and unwavering in his devotions to the inter- 
ests of the Church. Upon the adoption by 
Congress of the noted ‘“ Compromise Measures,” 
including the atrocious Fugitive-Slave Bill, he 
did not hesitate to denounce them as iniquitous 
and not binding upon the consciences of Chris- 
tians. In the preachers’ meeting of New York 
city he offered a set of resolutions condemna- 
tory of that enactment, which passed that 
body with great unanimity, but afterward - 
became the occasion of violent discussions and 
divisions. For a time he was “under the 
cloud,” so great was the pro-slavery. influence 
in the Church, and at the next Conference he 
was not, as otherwise he certainly would have 
been, chosen a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence. Probably his non-election at that time, 
and for that cause, may be reckoned among the 
fortunate events of his life. The Church has 
at length, and with almost absolute unanimity, 
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come to the ground he then occupied, and with 
due consistency has chosen to place its honors 
upon one who acted ‘so conspicuous a part in 
bringing about the desired result. 

Dr. Clark has been somewhat distinguished 
as an author. While a teacher at Amenia he 
prepared and published a treatise on algebra, 
intending it as part of a complete mathematical 
series, the completion of which, however, his 
entrance into the ministry induced him to 
abandon. His algebra was received by in- 
structors with a good degree of favor, and had 
been adopted as a text-book in a number of 
institutions, when its plates were destroyed in 
the burning of the establishment of its publish- 
ers—Messrs. Harper & Brothers; since which 
it has not been reprinted. In 1848 he compiled 
‘and edited a volume of sermons, by various 
authors, which was issued from the Methodist 
Book Room. Two years later he published a 
little work of great practical value, entitled, 
“Mental Discipline,” and in 1851, “Death-Bed 
Scenes,” a duodecimo volume. Bishop Hedding, 
with his rare ability to read men’s character, 
became early impressed with the excellence of 
his future successor, and during the residence 
of the latter in Poughkeepsie, then the home 
of the venerable senior Bishop, an intimacy 
grew up between them, and the Bishop, in the 
fullest trust, then confided to his friend the 
delicate task of composing his biography. How 
faithfully and ably that work was done we need 
not say. Only a short time before his election 
to his new official trust he had published his 
most elaborate production—a large duodecimo 
volume, on the immortality of the soul, entitled, 
“Man all Immortal.” All of these works were 
written in intervals of time snatched up in the 
midst of other and often most exacting occu- 
pations. 

The length to which this paper has grown 
admonishes us that we must pass hastily over 
other important matters belonging to our theme. 
Of Bishop Clark’s character as a preacher it 
may be said that his style is plainly didactic 
and hortatory rather than swellingly oratorical; 
and yet he is popular as a pulpit orator. In 
doctrine he is eminently orthodox and evangel- 
ical according to the most approved Wesleyan 
standard. He believes in Methodism as it is, 
without being slavishly bound to things merely 
incidental, and while he is from conviction as 
well as from the cast of his mind eminently 
conservative, he is also as decidedly and act- 
ively progressive. An incident will illustrate 
this: When Dr. Clark first became a resident 
of Cincinnati the old rule respecting the sepa- 
ration of the sexes in church sittings was rig- 








idly enforced in all the churches, and in nearly 
all cases the practice of “lining the hymns” 
prevailed, whether in public or social worship. 
A party in favor of a change in both these 
particulars soon appeared, with whom he con- 
fessed a decided sympathy, but declined to be- 
come identified with the movement for reform, 
on account of his public position, and his non- 
identification with the Conference at that place. 
Yet in his private intercourse with the mem- 
bers of the Church his influence was freely 
used in favor of the proposed changes, and in 
the comparatively brief period of ten years he 
saw a complete revolution in these things, ef- 
fected almost without agitation. 

To matters pertaining to education he has 
freely given of his time and services, and he is 
now President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College. He is 
also one of the chosen “counselors” of ¢he 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of that city; 
and at the organization of the Board of Trus- 
tees appointed by the late General Conference 
in behalf of the whole Church, he was chosen 
the President. When the Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Cincinnati was built, Dr. 
Clark was called in to sit with the official board, 
and to give them his counsel and assistance in 
their financial operations. The corner-stone of 
the new structure was laid and the building 
dedicated, as much through his influence as of 
that of the members more immediately inter- 
ested. And to him principally are due the lo- 
cation of the edifice and the style of finish 
adopted by the Building Committee. 

Happily for the Church and the world it is 
yet too soon to write the full histor}, or to 
attempt fully to portray the character of our 
subject; a large share of the former, as it will 
be, is, we trust, yet in the future; the latter is 
yet to be more widely, and, we doubt not, more 
beautifully portrayed by his own life and serv- 
ices. Hitherto the favor of the Divine watch- 
care over our Methodism has been most sig- 
nally evinced in directing the voice of the 
Church in the selection of our General Super- 
intendents. The action of the late General 
Conference in-that particular was clearly not 
less wisely directed than at former times, and 
we venture very little in predicting that when 
the future historian of Methodism shall sketch 
the mental forms of the Church’s good bishops, 
our subject will occupy no low place among 
them. 

—< 


THE ancients feared death; we, thanks to 
Christianity, fear only dying —Guesses at Truth. 
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DOWN IN THE ARMY, 





BY REV. GEORGE M. STEELE. 





UP THE JAMES. 


AC home some of us get the impression that 
Richmond, City Point, and Petersburg are 
only a little way up the River from Old Point. 
But it is ninety miles to General Grant’s head- 
quarters, and nearly one hundred and forty to 
the rebel capital. If the conveniences and 
anxieties of civil life had begun to diminish at 
Baltimore they had almost entirely disappeared 
on leaving Fortress Monroe. The “John C. 
Brooks,” a large old steamer, was crowded with 
soldiers of various regiments, some of them 
new recruits, others returning from furloughs, 
convalescent camps, and detached service to 
the front. There was also a great number of 
officgrs and camp-followers of various grades, 
The upper deck was one great and almost 
appalling wilderness of knapsacks, haversacks, 
canteens, coffee-cups, traveling-bags, blankets, 
and other paraphernalia of soldier’s appurte- 
nance. To speak of neatness in such a connec- 
tion would be a violent incongruity. Of course 
there was little like orderly arrangement of any 
thing any where. Yet I suppose every one 
knew, or thought he knew, just where he left 
his own traps—I certainly managed to keep 
track of mine. True, the whole boat did not 
present the disorderly and dirty appearance of 
the part described, and I have reason to believe 
that the “Brooks” is one of the untidiest 
boats on the river. 

Virginia is emphatically a “land of broad 
rivers,” and the James is one of the broadest 
of these, being several miles wide at its mouth, 
and, indeed, far up into the interior. What 
grand facilities for internal commerce does this 
Old Dominion and mother of States possess! 
Yet how little improved! It is a rich and 
splendid country bordering both sides of this 
stream, yet in many respects a desolate and 
forsaken land. For more than sixty miles I 
did not see a respectable village. Here and 
there at magnificent distances, there were stately 
mansions, with their clumps of outbuildings; 
now and then a group of shanties; sometimes 
a dilapidated church with or without a few in- 
different structures in the neighborhood; these 
and the great clearings were the principal in- 
dications that the country had been recently 
inhabited. But from Newport News almost to 
City Point I do not remember to have seen a 
single human being on the shores or in the 
fields, no cattle, nor sheep, nor horses, not a 
cat, or dog, or pig, or even a duck, except some 


wild ones disporting themselves in the river. 
Of course the present desolation is owing in 
great measure to the fact of the war. But 
there is another reason obvious to most read- 
ers why the whole region appears to lie under 
a blight. There is an old proverb which says, 
“Where the devil has danced no grass grows,” 
and the same is in some sort true of slavery. 

We passed the former estate of the celebra- 
ted John Randolph, of Roanoke, lying for miles 
along the soutl? side of the James, and em- 
bracing several thousand acres of fertile land. 
In New England it would be divided into a 
hundred farms, each of them in itself a mine 
of wealth. Here even the cultivated portions 
scarcely produce a tithe of what they are capa- 
ble. We saw the site of ancient Jamestown, 
nearly fifty miles from the mouth of the river. 
It is an island overgrown with trees and 
bushes. Nothing remains to indicate what it 
once may have been except a few crumbling 
walls and several lone chimneys, which, with 
true Virginia pride, persist in standing when it 
would seem much more natural for them to 
tumble down. A considerable portion, too, of 
the great square tower of the ancient church 
built by the first colonists is still standing, 
though almost shrouded by the wild shrubbery 
which has grown up within and around it. It 
was, of course, the first church built in this 
country, and in it, among other memorable 
things, took place the baptism of Pocahontas. 
This latter is the subject of a great national 
work of art, being that of one of the superb 
historical paintings in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol at Washington. 


CITY POINT AND GENERAL GRANT. 


Arriving over against Harrison’s Landing, 
the famous scene of the termination of General 
M’Clellan’s disastrous campaign, we were in 
plain sight of City Point, the base of supplies 
for General Grant’s army. The intervening ten 
miles were quickly passed, and we began to 
get into the theater of active military opera- 
tions. The place is at the junction of the 
Appomattox and James, about ten miles from 
Petersburg and about twenty in a straight line 
from Richmond, though nearly fifty by the 
river. It was several days before I could con- 
clusively make out whether there were really 
any thing which might be properly called a 
village, so thoroughly do the military arrange- 
ments absorb the attention and seem to occupy 
the whole ground. But there is quite a Vir- 
ginia city here—that is, a street perhaps 4 
quarter of a mile long, with smallish, dingy, 








dilapidated houses scattered along on either 
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side, a dubious store or two, a single fine man- 
sion—or that had once been fine—with grounds 
pleasant and attractive, and a shabby-looking 
small brick church, on the door of which now 
stands the inscription, “No admission except 
on business.” 

Soon after we landed, and while preparation 
was making to conduct us to the Christian 
Commission head-quarters at the Depot Hospi- 
tal, several of the delegates sallied out to see 
what was of interest in the immediate vicinity. 
We soon found ourselves in the neighborhood 
of General Grant’s head-quarters. No guard 
preventing, we walked into the inclosure, 
which is the handsome lawn in front of the 
mansion referred to above, just in the angle 
made by the junction of the Appomattox and 
the James. The tent of the Commander-in- 
Chief was pointed out to us—a modest little 
marquee, with nothing to distinguish it from 
others. Like Abraham of old, ‘he sat in the 
tent door in the heat of the day,” but, unlike 
Abraham, he was reading the New York Times, 
and holding between his fingers the inevitable 
lighted cigar. A single orderly was with him, 
no other attendant near by. We might have 
taken him and thrown him into the river, but 
we had no disposition to do so. It was pro- 
posed by one of the more audacious among us 
to introduce ourselves. The proposal was hesi- 
tatingly acceded to, and we all approached—a 
different group certainly in some respects from 
that which the father of the faithful saw com- 
ing to meet him. We were most kindly re- 
ceived, and made to feel immediately at home. 
Asking us to be seated, the great captain en- 
tered into an easy, natural conversation with 
us, such as might occur any where among a 
company of intelligent farmers of a neighbor- 
hood at the close of a day. There was no 
stately etiquette, no “fuss and feathers,” no 
affectation of dignity. He talked with us with 
the greatest apparent freedom, seeming to make 
no effort to conceal any thing which we might 
wish to know, yet keeping at a safe distance 
from all the lines of contraband intelligence. 
He told us with great gusto of the death of 
John Morgan and the routing of his command. 
I had heard of it twenty-four hours before, but 
it seemed particularly good coming directly 
from the mouth of the Lieutenant-General. 
Other topics of interest, particularly with refer- 
ence to the recent achievements of General 
Sherman in the capture of Atlanta, etc., were 
broached and briefly discussed. Our visit was 
short, as we had no claims upon his time, and 
did not think it right to occupy too much of 
it. The simplicity and modesty of the man 





can hardly be exaggerated. Yet there was 
something both charming and impressive in his 
spirit and general bearing. I went away with 
a conviction deeper than ever of his wisdom 
and his competency for the responsible position 
which he holds. The publishedgportraits of the 
General do not, to my mind, perfectly represent 
him. He has not such a round, full face as 
most of the engravings give the impression of. 
There is little of the fierce warrior in his look. 
A blue eye, rather light complexion, though 
now bronzed by exposure, a calm, mild, and 
somewhat diffident expression, are united with 
firmness, intelligence, and decision, 


THE HOSPITAL, 


This is located about a mile from City Point 
on the south bank of the Appomattox, and on 
the side of a broad plain. It consisted at the 
time of my visit of the base hospital of the 
Second, Fifth and Ninth Army Corps, distinct 
from each other, and yet contiguous, altogether 
forming a depot hospital of considerable mag- 
nitude. There were between four and five 
thousand patients at the time of my arrival. 
But the numbers were constantly changing, as 
is natural in any hospital, and especially in 
such a one as this, which, for many severe 
cases, is only a temporary stopping-place on 
the way either to a general hospital or to the 
grave. There are, however, usually many 
patients, either convalescent or only moderately 
ill, the larger portion during my stay being not 
wounded but sick. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


At this hospital is located the principal sta- 
tion of the Christian Commission. There are 
about a dozen tents, large and small, occupied 
by delegates, permanent agents, teamsters, 
laborers, etc. There were two large lodging- 
tents, each capable of containing from thirty 
to forty single bunks, a kitchen, a dining-tent, 
a reading-room, with long, plain tables fur- 
nished with pens, ink, and paper for the free 
use of the soldiers in writing letters, a large 
chapel-tent, a store-tent, and some minor tents, 
This, though the principal station, is not the 
only one in General Grant’s army. Each army 
corps, in camp or field, has its station with its 
captain and regular system of operations. At 
the front the work is different from that at the 
base, the latter comprising little more than 
labor in) the hospital, the former embracing 
both field-hospital and camp. There is another 
modification of the Commission service per- 
taining to the field in the time of, or soon 
after, a battle. Some slight idea of the opera- 
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tions of this great and wise Christian charity 
in all these different departments may be gath- 
ered from a statement of my own experience 
and work. 


IN THE HOSPITAL. 


I was assigfed to duty in the First Divi- 
sion of the Fifth Corps hospital. When I com- 
menced my visits the number of patients in 
this division amounted to some one hundred 
and forty. A aeek later it was reduced to a 
few more than eighty, and then very soon, 
when the movements of the several corps 
began preparatory to Butler’s advance toward 
Richmond and the codperative attack on the 
rebel works covering the Southside Railroad, 
there was a sudden repletion of the wards up to 
two hundred or more from the field hospital. In 
an established and well-regulated hospital there 
are comparatively few physical wants of the 
soldier which are not provided for and designed 
to be met by the Government. Probably no 
government in the world has ever made such 
ample and careful preparation for the comfort 
of its soldiers, and especially for the sick and 
wounded, as has ours. Of course, after a great 
battle, in which many thousands are disabled 
and mangled in an hour, and in some sudden 
movements to which an army is liable, there 
arise exigencies which no prescribed system can 
begin to meet, and which voluntary and mani- 
fold effort outside of any governmental system 
must remedy, as in so many instances has been 
done through the agency of the Christian and 
Sanitary Commissions to the salvation of many 
lives, the prevention and relief of untold suf- 
fering, and the gratitude of thousands of brave 
men and their friends. 

Yet even in the established hospitals where 
the Government abundantly provides medical 
attendants and medical stores, suitable cloth- 
ing, bedding and shelter, there are almost 
numberless, nameless wants which can not be 
relieved through any prevised channels of a 
military system. In any general arrangement 
there will be special cases which are not met. 
The machinery may be marvelously well adapted 
to its objects, but it is imperfect, and works 
with a good deal of friction. Then we are to 
make an incalculable allowance for the selfish- 
ness of humanity, which, though no worse in 
the army than in civil life, is nevertheless 
palpably prevalent among surgeons, ward- 
masters, nurses, and other employés of the 
hospital department. The destitution and suf- 
fering from the causes hinted at, though less 
in a well-established depot hospital at the base 
of an army than in some other circumstances 





of the service, is, on the other hand, greater 
than in the general hospitals at Fortress Mon- 
roe, Washington, and further north. 

Here, for instance, is a man who has been in 
the hospital for a month. When he came his 
under-clothing of woolen was taken away and 
thinner hospital clothing given him. The un- 
derstanding and the requirement is, that the 
thicker garments shall be taken care of by the 
ward-master and restored on the patient’s re- 
covery. But in a great majority of instances, 
so far as my observation goes, the shirts and 
drawers are never returned, and the soldier, 
who came in the last of August wearing woolen 
is going back to the front the first of October 
to spend the frosty nights in shelter-tents, or 
perhaps tentless in the rifle-pits, clad only in 
their cotton under-clothes. The excuse is, that 
the garments were “lost in the wash”—a mat- 
ter, however, for which the ward-master would 
be held accountable if the surgeons always did 
their duty. To be sure, the soldier may, by 
the proper process, draw his supplies from the 
quarter-master by paying for them, and if colds, 
rheumatism, fevers, and death would only be 
accommodating enough to wait through the 
month or two of red tape and the labyrinths 
of the circumlocution-office, why, the man may 
be made comfortable after some weeks of suf- 
fering. But often the supply comes when the 
want has been relieved in a manner more 
melancholy than I like to describe. Necessities 
of this kind are so numerous that not even the 
Christian Commission, nor the Sanitary, nor 
both can supply them all. They can and do, 
however, sometimes check these abuses by 
wise and respectful remonstrances in the proper 
quarters. 

There are also exceptional cases, yet more 
frequent than desirable, in which, owing to 
the peculiar condition of the patient, the hospi- 
tal clothing is wholly inadequate—there is 
nothing in the regulations to meet those cases— 
so the patient must suffer and perhaps die if 
not supplied from some extra governmental 
source. Here is a man destitute of any gar- 
ments except some ragged and filthy fragments. 
For some reason, I know not what, he ¢an not 
be immediately supplied, and before the proper 
requisitions can be made out and filled it may 
be too late. Then, too, there are articles of 
diet and little delicacies which our Uncle can 
not possibly work into his supplies for his 
boys without working more mischief than good. 
The dietetic system of the hospital is doubtless 
admirably designed to suit the average of the 
inmates; but as scarcely any one is ever at the 
average, it is obvious that there are many 
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eases which the system does not exactly suit. 
Then there are scores of little articles which 
are of insignificant account at home, but which 
are of untold value sometimes to the soldier. 
Let me give, with assistance of note-book 
and diary, some account of some of my visits. 
I start out in the morning with my haversack, 
containing a variety of reading matter, mostly 
in the forrh of the elegant little books with 
paper covers issued by the various religious 
publication societies, and which the soldiers are 
generally very eager to get; a good quantity 
of paper and envelopes—which are always 
wanted and can not always be purchased—of 
which I sometimes distributed fifty in a day, 
and more or less every day; Testaments, and 
little prayer-books, and soldiers’ hymn-books; 
and, after I learn something of the wants of 
the boys, handkerchiefs, suspenders, a paper of 
needles, some hanks of thread—articles fre- 
quently almost indispensable and yet unobtain- 
able—some pencils, a paper of pins, etc. In 
the first tent I enter, John Ran, of a Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, would like a can of condensed 
milk—the coffee without any milk and only 
sugar enough for an aggravation almost makes 
him sicker than he is. I take his name and 
want, and promise him a can if he will share 
it with some others who have the same need. 
Brown wants some soft crackers, and two or 
three others join in the same request; they 
need a little change from the army bread. In 
number two Scadden inquires for needles and 


thread, and is readily supplied, much to his | 


gratification. Others are reminded of similar 
wants, and I do quite a little business as a 
thread-merchant, and my own reputation goes 
up, while the Christian Commission gets sundry 
benedictions of a pleasant but droll character. 
In another tent Bronson wants a pair of 
slippers; we have n’t many on hand, but he 
really needs them, and shall have them if they 
are to be had. Sandlca thinks a bottle of jelly 
would do him a great deal of good, and Sines 
wishes he had a can of peaches. Now, these 
and some other things must be given out 
charily, and not always to every one that 
thinks he needs them. Then, too, from the 
very nature of the diseases prevalent here 
such niceties may interfere with the medical 
and dietetic prescriptions; so we make it a rule 
to give nothing of the sort except with the 
approbation of the surgeon. Smith asks for a 
flannel shirt, and Johnson for socks. Beck 
desires a fine-tooth comb—a very useful article 
sometimes, by the way—Hammond a pair of 
suspenders, Scott a bottle of Jamaica ginger, 
and Jessup a housewife. This, let me say 








parenthetically and episodically, is not the 
kind of wife Jessup will want when he gets 
home, but another kind, made of calico, paste- 
board, etc., which is a very handy thing in a 
soldier’s knapsack. Lemons, fresh fruits, canned 
meats, cordials, wine, a little sugar, etc., are 
craved and needed, but they can not always be 
distributed lavishly, as there will be greater 
need of them and more good come from their 
distribution among the suffering, fainting, and 
dying brought with their mangled bodies and 
gory garments from the field of carnage. 
Stationery is freely given to every one who 
wants it. But there are some who are too 
feeble to write. They soon learn that I am 
more than glad to assist them; so they grow 
free to ask me when they wish me to write for 
them. I sit down on the little bed, and with 
pencil rapidly take from their lips what they 
wish to say to their friends. On going to my 
tent I draw it off and forward it. The name, 
company, regiment, residence, and other cir- 
cumstances of the individual are ‘preserved in 
a book kept for that purpose at the Com- 
mission head-quarters, this record sometimes 
furnishing most valuable means of information 
to friends at home when all other sources fail. 
The replies received from friends are frequently 
of a touching character, for the delegate who 
writes sometimes gives information concerning 
the condition of the soldier beyond what the 
latter dictates. To some of these I had de- 
signed to refer more particularly, but my 
rapidly-diminishing space restrains me. 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS EFFORT. 


The work of the Christian Commission more 
completely actualizes the Christian idea as ex- 
emplified in Christ’s life than any other system 
of religious operation I have ever seen. It 
goes to the man, and ministers to him as such, 
supplying first the most palpable and obviously 
felt want. All through the army, from the 
highest officer to the lowest private, there is a 
profound conviction of this fact. Every-where, 
and in whatever capacity acting, the delegate 
is treated not only with respect but confidence. 
More than any other minister of morals and 
religion to any other class of persons, he has 
direct access to the soldier’s heart. It is easy 
for a common-sense delegate to talk with the 
men about their spiritual interests. It is not 
regarded by them, as frequently in other cir- 
cumstances, a mere professional business, They 
recognize the same kindness and affection in 
this that has beer exhibited in the relief of 
their temporal wants. 

There is much vice and ungodliness in the 
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army, so much as to appall a sensitive Christian, 
yet not much more than there would be in the 
same general classes at home. Could we see 
all the wickedness of our cities and large villa- 
ges as distinctly as that of the army is seen, 
the effect might be something more than start- 
ling. But even irreligious men in the army 
are easy of access. They will unbosom them- 
selves at times to almost any sensible Chris- 
tian, and the revelations they sometimes make 
give a better mea of the serious convictions 
and struggles of unconverted men than we are 
wont to have. We have little idea compara- 
tively of the great religious work that is going 
on in the army through the labors of faithful 
chaplains and the delegates of the Christian 
Commission. 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Not only by personal effort are great num- 
bers reformed morally and spiritually, but the 
religious meetings every-where established have 
proved sources of untold good. At the hospi- 
tal near City Point meetings are held in the 
large chapel-tent every night, and are usually 
largely attended by the soldiers who frequently 
occupy the principal part of the time given to 
the meeting. Almost every night while I was 
present there were numbers of persons seeking 
religion and asking the prayers of Christians. 
There were some remarkable cases of conver- 
siou, and the meetings were almost invariably 
seasons which one likes to remember. I recol- 
lect one Sabbath of extraordinary interest. It 
had been determined to administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper in the chapel. 
Several who had recently become religious 
wished to participate. Some half a dozen 
made a public profession, and, though in an 
informal way, entered into a kind of Church 
covenant assenting to the Apostles’ Creed. One 
noble young man received the ordinance of 
baptism. The prayers offered and the remarks 
made were of an impressive character, and a 


large number came to the designated seats to: 


receive the emblems of the broken body and 
shed blood of their Redeemer. They were 
from all parts of the country, from Maine to 
Virginia, and from Massachusetts to Minnesota. 
There were scarred and weather-beaten veter- 
ans in service, though mostly young in years— 
men who had been in the seven-days’ battles 
on the Chickahominy, at the fearful strife of 
Antietam, the murderous assault and repulse 
at Fredericksburg, the dreadful conflict around 
Chancellorsville, and the well-won field of Get- 
tysburg. They had seen the bullets flying like 
snow-flakes about them, and tieir comrades 


falling like the leaves of Autumn on every 
hand. Yet they were there that day with 
tearful eyes and hearts as tender as a woman’s, 
there to thank God that he had kept them 
through all the terrible perils, and was per- 
mitting them to celebrate the great sacrifice 
whereby their souls had been saved and kept 
in all the tumult of human strife. There were 
younger soldiers, too, just in their first cam- 
paign—almost the most bloody in which soldiers 
ever fought—who had been preserved amid the 
fiery hail of the Wilderness, at Spottsylvania, 
on the North Anna, at Coal Harbor, and before 
Petersburg. There were those of many relig- 
ious denominations, sinking all their religious 
peculiarities or unobtrusively manifesting them, 
with none to find fault. There were some who 
will live many years to tell the solemn experi- 
ence of the day to their children and children’s 
children, and there were some who will fall in 
the next battle, a free-will offering, prompted 
by Christian principle, on their country’s altar. 

There are various other meetings of a more 
special character. Some of the most interest- 
ing of these are the little services in the wards 
for the benefit of those who are too sick to go 
out to the chapel. They are short, seldom last- 
ing more than half an hour, but very precious 
and profitable, and often much relished by all 
classes of soldiers. 


ee 


WIT MISDIRECTED, 





He who endeavors to oblige the company by 
his good-nature never fails of being beloved; 
he who strives to entertain it by his good sense 
never fails of being esteemed; but he who is 
continually aiming to be witty generally muis- 
carries of his aim; his aim and intention is to 
be admired, but it is his misfortune either to 
be despised or detested—to be despised for 
want of judgment, or detested for want of hu- 
manity. For we seldom admire the wit when 
we dislike the man, There are a great many 
to whom the world would be so charitable as 
to allow them to have a tolerable share of com- 
mon-sense; if they did not set up for something 
more than common, something very uncommon, 
bright, and witty. If we would trace the 
faults of conversation up to their original 
source, most of them might, I believe, be re- 
solved into this, that men. had rather appear 
shining than be agreeable in company. They 
are endeavoring to raise admiration instead of 
gaining love and good-will, whereas the latter 
is in every: body’s power, the former in that of 





very few.—Seed. 
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BY EHRMAN 8S. NADAL. 





REMARKABLE book has been recently 
41 issued in this country by the Harpers, an 
epitome of an extensive work by Mr. Kay, 
published in several volumes in England in 
the year 1850. Since the publication of the 


most of the evils treated of in the work have 
been remedied. Any man who reads Kay’s 
book carefully can see that the disease is noth- 
ing to be cured by a ten years’ treatment. It 
burns too far down in the life of England. A 
tinkering compromise, a gingerly giving up of 
a trifle of the national tax will not cure it. 
We shall then consider the charges made 
against English society in 1850 as holding 
still. 

The first thing it shows is this, and if it 
were all by which England differs from Amer- 
ica we might be proud. Not only is it im- 
possible for a young Englishman of genius and 
worth to reach the position which those quali- 
ties would gain him in this country, but it is 
almost impossible for any young man in the 
lower orders of society, by the exertion of in- 
dustry and prudence, to better his condition. 
The boy who starts life in this country as the 
clerk of a small tradesman, if he be honest and 
well-behaved, naturally rises to the position of 
a proprietor. We never think of any thing 
else. When you meet a factory-boy in the 
street you never thirk of his avocation as per- 
petual. You regard his state as merely a 
temporary one, which he is to grow out of as 
he grows out of his jacket. It is very differ- 
ent in England. There the avocation which 
fixes a man’s social position is just as much a 
part of him as the texture of his skin or the 
color of his eyes. Just as a negro is irrevoca- 
bly black, so an Englishman, once a factory 
operative, is always so. To the eve of an 
American the man’s social position is an acci- 
dent of the hour. To the eye of an English- 
man it is an attribute of his nature. 

Till within a comparatively brief period a 
very large portion of the English yeomanry 
have been small landed proprietors. It was 
generally within the reach of a young man of 
great energy and prudence to obtain a few 
acres for cultivation. This had a tendency to 
foster in the spirit of the working man honesty, 
industry, and a healthy independence. Though 
he has never had what could be called educa- 
tion, still the fact that he was a proprietor, 
that he was interested in the various laws and 








book in this country it has been asserted that: 





political changes which affect the value of 
property, stood him in the place of ability to 
read and write. But now things are changing. 
The great landed proprietors have merged all 
these small freeholds into their own mammoth 
estates. For the last fifty years, while the 
effects of the French Revolution are seen, 
every-where else in the uprooting of the re- 
mains of Feudalism, in giving independence and 
comfort to the working man, in humbling the 
exalted, and in lifting up them that are abased, 
the tendencies have been just the other way in 
England. In 1770 there were in England 25@- 
000 families, each of which held a separate 
estate. By 1815, though with a great increase 
of population, the number of landed proprie- 
tors had diminished to 32,000, and it has been 
growing less ever since. In those very coun- 
ties where a system of small freeholds and a 
tenant peasantry once bore such a plenteous 
harvest of comfort and strengthening to the 
working man there is nothing left but all- 
powerful lords on the one side and ‘a degraded 
peasantry on the other. The England of merry 
Christmas, the yule-log and the mistletoe- 
twig, is fast passing into the realm of poetry 
and romance, if it ever existed any where else. 
The England of Bracebridge Hall is no where 
to be found outside of Irving. Many among 
us have drawn their conceptions of English 
rural life from the exquisite pictures in the 
“ May-Queen” and the “ Gardener’s Daughter” 
of Tennyson. The family of the generous 
squire is unremitting in attending to every 
want of the peasants, who, good, simple people, 
are so contented with their lot that they would 
have no other if they could. The peasant boys 
are manly yet obedient fellows, and the girls 
are models of virtuous simplicity. 

This is what the poets say, but the men who 
gather the statistics tell a very different story. 
Instead of this glad, plenty, and Arcadian 
happiness we see a state of things in the rural 
districts to which the miseries of the. most 
crowded of the manufacturing towns have no 
parallel whatever. Instead ‘of this rustic sim- 
plicity we see thousands of degraded people 
urged by the very laws of self-preservation 
into crime. Instead of this unsophisticated 
purity of the peasant’s daughters we see fair 
young girls driven out into the night to put 
off, by selling soul and body, for a few months 
of misery, the inevitable day of starvation. 
Instead of the peasant’s Summer being one 
long May-day and his Winter one long Christ- 
mas, there is for him only one long year of 
hunger and one long lifetime of degradation. 
Once a year, perhaps, the beneficent ladies of 
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the neighborhood prepare for tue poor man a 
surprise in the shape of a pudding or a basket 
of dinner. Punch publishes every Christmas a 
picture setting forth the prodigal benevolence 
of John Bull and the gratitude of its humble 
recipients. At any other time of the year he 
must struggle for himself, so that there is not 
enough charity to keep from want, but just 
enough to undermine his independence. 

Every eighth man in England is a pauper. 
It is a characteristic of our modern civilization 
that the pauper is rarely honest. In other 
ages, on the contrary, unadulterated virtue 
dwelt alone in the tub of the Greek Diogenes. 
But self-respect is with us a sine gua non of 
virtue, and no man can retain his self-respect 
under the pressure of continual want. A man 
of deep piety and stern virtue may, by a sud- 
den turn of fortune, be brought to absolute 
poverty and still preserve his integrity. But 
when generation after generation of pauperism 
has subdued every remnant of manhood in the 
soul, the blood becomes infected, hope dies, and 
with it virtue. 

The pauper eighth of England does not in- 
clude those millions of operatives and peasants 
who are barely able by hard work and great 
economy to keep themselves out of the work- 
house. With’ the American working-man the 
question is how he shall rise in life. With the 
English pauper it is how he shall keep himself 
alive. With the English working-man it is 
how he will keep himself from being a pauper. 
When a question seizes upon the instinct with 
which a man clings to life the most ignorant 
dolt is apt to think profoundly. So it is with 
the English poor man. There is a complete 
concentration for a lifetime of the whole man’s 
feeling, intellect, and imagination upon that 


‘ . 
one question. Such a man, be he never so 


dull, will go straight to the solution of the 
problem which the philosopher after years of 
wanderings amid endless subtilties and dusty 
octavos will never reach. Employment, such 
as would support himself and his children, there 
is none. He has before him starvation on the 
one hand and theft on the other. If he suffer 
himself to starve it is suicide; if his children, 
it is murder. He has, then, to choose between 
taxing his own life and that of his children 
and taking the property of other people, and 
he accepts the alternative least disagreeable to 
himself. We do not say that he is always con- 
scious of such reasoning; but we doubt not 
that just that thought lies latent in the breasts 
of the English poor, and that to it is due, in 
part, the looseness and recklessness of so many 
of them, 


. 





If the poverty of the English poorer class 
were only attended by the impaired honesty 
and the undermined self-respect of the suffer- 
ers the case might not be so bad. But while 
there is less honesty and less independence 
among them than among the same class any 
where else, the crime is also far greater and 
more malignant. The nature and extent of the 
criminality seems to be different from any 
thing of the kind in history. It appears to be 
rather the result of disease in the mass of 
society than of any remarkable inherent wick- 
edness in the individual criminals. The crime 
which would be most likely to be the result of 
disease is infanticide, since it is so utterly un- 
natural. Such a deed might, now and then, be 
the work of a nature thoroughly depraved. 
Such was the wickedness of Count Cenci in 
the tragedy of Shelley. But we could not 
suppose that a single class of people in one of 
the most enlightened and religious nations on 
the globe would bring forth annually large 
numbers of male and female Cencis. The cases 
where infanticide has been committed for the 
purpose of obtaining the burial fund—a sum 
of money given the parents upon the death of 
a child—are counted by the hundreds, and in- 
stances of death from willful neglect on the 
part of the mothers are every-day occurrences. 
Even in the palmiest days of murder in medizval 
Italy nothing like this constant recurrence of 
infanticide was known; and it can be explained 
only upon one supposition—that the poorer 
classes of England are morally diseased. Shel- 
ley, in his portraiture of the count, endows 
him with a sentiment of revenge toward his 
sons. But it can not be revenge which these 
mothers are wreaking upon the poor, helpless 
children whom they murder at the breast. 
Mrs. Browning, in her touching “Cry of the 
Children,” sings of these little ones as “ weep- 
ing in the playtime of the other,” yet gives 
them a mother’s breast to weep against. But 
the most pitiful part of all is, that instead of 
the mother’s arms being the sufferer’s protection 
against the hard world of cold and hunger that 
blows in through the shattered windows and 
looks down from the empty cupboards, that 
mother is of all on earth possibly the enemy 
from whom it has most to fear. But it is not 
always the spirit of gain in the mothers which 
urges them to the sacrifice of their offspring. 
It sometimes happens that the parents put the 
children to death and assign as a reason their 
inability, by work or theft, to gain enough to 
keep them alive. The Saturday Review is a 
paper which does not often sully the ancient 
respectability of its pages by such disclosures. 
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Yet we saw in its columns but a few months 
since an account of an infanticide in which the 
parents, unable to keep their three children 
from starvation, poisoned them and spent all 
they had to secure them a burial. All three of 
the children were placed in a coffin which was 
elaborately ornamented and covered with flow- 
ers, and the whole thing was carried through 
wiih such morbid minuteness and such a dis- 
gusting regard for dramatic unity, that, had not 
the horrible story been told in connection with 
living names and places, we should have thought 
it a chapter from the Arabian Nights. Such 
things one would think we had left behind 
with the fee-faw-fum of the nursery. But it 
would seem that they are every-day occur- 
rences in the country which certain gentlemen 
hold up to us as the model of the highest ex- 
cellence. 

No one has a higher admiration than our- 


‘selves for the degree of culture and refinemeat 


which the upper classes of England have at- 
tained. But how have they attained it? How 
else than by the complete imbruting and degra- 
dation of the lower classes? The architects of 
English society have brought their superstruct- 
ure to an exquisite degree of finish, but they 
have done it by neglecting the foundations. 
You may ask, however, if the foundations 
have not. so far supported the fabric. Feudal- 
ism, the corner-stone of the foundation, has 
rotted and crumbled every-where else, and is 
it not likely that its English relic may soon 
also rot and crumble? The only way to save 
the fabric from the impending fall is to pull 
out, slowly and by inches, the crumbling stone 
of feudalism and to put in, slowly but surely, 
the granite of liberty. But will they do it? 
It certainly does not look as if they will. If 
it be done it is very evident that those for 
whose advantage the abuse has existed should 
make the sacrifice in the reform. The upper 
class has reaped the benefits of the enslave- 
ment of the lower. The peasant starves that 
the pantries and wine-cellars of the squire and 
the rector may be full; he is landless and por- 
tionless that they may count their acres and 
guineas by the thousand. If his condition is 
bettered it must obviously be out of their 
pockets. So that when you ask them to take 
their stand by the side of reform you are ask- 
ing them to take food from the larders and 
gold from the money-bags of their children. 
To expect such a thing of human nature is 
hardly wise; to expect it of British human 
nature is foolish in the extreme. 

In English history reform has usually meant 
the struggle of the nobility and commons 





against the king. That sort of reform has, of 
course, had many adherents among the lords 
and gentlemen. But when reform for the lower 
classes has been proposed, that great mass of 
wealth and intellect, the upper class, has stood 
up in a solid square and fought almost to a 
man for every inch of the ground they gave. 
It being impossible, then, to coax these privi- 
leges from the aristocracy, the only recourse is 
to take them away. 

And now the question comes up, who will 
take them away, who will be bold enough to 
face the English aristocracy and demand from 
it.a reform which justice and the welfare of 
England alike require? The operatives of the 
large towns and the peasants of the rural dis- 
tricts, imbruted by poverty and ignorance, are 
utterly incapable of carrying on a systematic 
and simultaneous movement against the con- 
centrated intelligence and wealth of the upper 
class. We know that there are some who, 
with more enthusiasm than discrimination, have 
thought they could. Even Mr. Carlyle talks 
of the immense advantages of the uneducated 
working classes over the uneducated unworking 
classes. They are compelled to work, he says, 
and what inexhaustible sources of cultivation lie 
in that process; how it brings out the man, not 
a fraction of him, but the whole working, think- 
ing, enduring man, etc! Heasks, what is the use 
of culture when the educated man does nothing 
with it? Grant it; but does the working-man 
do any more with his sources of culture than 
the unworking man with his? Of what ad- 
vantage is the culture of the working-man 
when having attained it by work he does not 
work with it? If shoemaking and tailoring 
had been such inexhaustible sources of culture, 
the shoemakers and tailors would long ago 
have constructed a lever by which the aristoc- 
racy might be lifted from their seats in the 
House of Lords. Sources of advantage to the 
working-man! On the contrary, has not the 
culture of the lords, the clergy, and the squires 
enabled them to act successfully their part as 
masters, while the culture of the shoemaker 
and the peasant has only helped them to en- 
dure more blindly and patiently their part as 
slaves? Endurance! Truly, that is making a 
virtue of necessity. How can the poorer suffer- 
ers help it when all the intelligence, wealth, 
and power of England are confined to one ex- 
tremity, and all its ignorance, poverty, and 
weakness to the other? How different is it 
here? With@ms one man from a family goes to 
college and becomes a cultivated man, while 
its other members go into mercantile and 
mechanical occupations. Thus, in America, the 
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leaven of intelligence is spread over the whole 
body; but England is like a mermaid, man to 
the middle, and below that animal. 

But we hear a great deal of the “great 
middle class.” Bulwer calls it the bone and 
sinew of the English nation. “The great mid- 
dle class,” instead of saying, “if we make 
England we will govern it,” receives with 
humility the baronet’s compliment. We doubt 
not that there are many sturdy, noble natures 
among the middle class, but we think we are 
right in saying that flunkeyism is its prevalent 
animus. We have met any number of English- 
men of that class in this country, men of re- 
finement and self-respect and genuine admirers 
of America, but we never have been able to 
coax from one of them a disrespectful word for 
the British aristocracy. We do not forget that 
there are exceptions to this rule in the country 
of John Bright and Cobden. When we speak 
of Englishmen in general, understand us only 
to mean that much commented upon, but very 
incomprehensible something, the “thorough 
Englishman.” He is never an exception to 
this rule. You can not run your eye over an 
English paper without being struck with this. 
Not long ago we picked up a London paper 
which contained some lines on a recently- 
deceased bishop. The poem began with the 
words, “A high-born Christian prelate lay,” 
which showed that the inspired flunkey who 
wrote it could not forget the lord in the man, 
even on the death-bed. The leaven of Junkey- 
ism has so penetrated that mass of dough, the 
English middle class, that the whole lump is 
hopelessly leavened. This snob-instinct is the 
worst trait in the English character. It is 
against this that Thackeray has been aiming 
for twenty years the arrows of his trenchant 
satire. He has done good, we hope, but the 
roots of the abasement of the middle class are 
about the very structure of English society. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE YEAR. 





BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 





Ler us speak low—the infant is asleep; 
The frosty hills grow sharp, the day is near, 
And Phosphor with his taper comes to peep 
Into the cradle of the new-born year. 
Hush! the infant is asleep— 
Monarch of the day and night; 
Whisper—yet it is not light, @ 
The infant is asleep. 


Those arms shall crush great serpents ere to-morrow; 
His closed eye shalf wake to laugh and weep; 


His lips shall curl with mirth and writhe with sorrow 
And charm up Truth and Beauty from the deep. 
Softly—softly—let us keep 
Our vigils; visions cross his rest, 
Prophetic pulses stir his breast, 
Although he be asleep. 


Now, Life and Death armed in his presence wait; 
Genii with lamps are standing at the door; 
O, he shall sing sweet songs, he shall relate 
Wonder, and glory, and hopes untold before; 
Murmur melodies that may creep 
Into his ears of old sublime; 
Let the youngest born of Time 
Hear music in his sleep. 


Quickly he shall awake; the East is bright, 
And the hot glow of the unseen sun 
Hath kissed his brow with promise of its light; 
His cheek is red with victory to be won. 
Quickly shall our king awake, 
Strong as giants, and arise; 
Sager than old and wise 
The infant shall awake. 


His childhood shall be forward, wild, and thwart; 
His gladness fitful, and his anger blind; 
But tender spirits shall o’ertake his heart— 
Sweet tears and golden moments bland and kind; 
He shall give delight and take, 
Charm and chant, dismay and soothe, 
Raise the dead and touch with youth— 
O, sing that he may wake! 


Where is the sword to gird upon his thigh? 
Where is the armor and his laurel crown? 
For he shall be a conqueror ere he die, 
And win him kingdoms wider than his own! 
Like the earthquake he shall shake 
Cities down, and waste like fire, 
Then build them stronger, pile them higher, 
When he shall awake. 


In the dark spheres of his unclosed eyes 
The sheeted lightnings lie, and clouded stars, 
That shall glance softly, as in Summer skies, 
Or stream o’er thirsty deserts, winged with wars; 
For in the pauses of dread hours 
He shall fling his arms off, 
And like a reveler, sing, and laugh, 
And dance in ladies’ bowers. 





Ofttimes in his midsummer he shall turn 
To look upon the dead bloom with weeping eyes; 
O’er ashes of frail beauty stand and mourn 
And kiss the bier of stricken hopes with sighs. 
Ofttimes, like light of onward seas, 
He shall hail great days to come, 
Or hear the first dread note of doom 
Like torrents on the breeze. 


His manhood shall be blissful and sublime, 
With stormy sorrows and serenest pleasures, 
And his crowned age upon the top of Time 
Shall throne him great in glories, rich in treasures. 
The sun is up, the day is breaking; 
Sing ye sweetly; draw anear; 
Immortal be the new-born year, 





And blessed be its waking. 
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ESTHER. 





BY JULIA DAY. 


ERY little is told us concerning the early 

life of Esther. We know that Hadasseh, 
the Hebrew maiden, was an orphan, that she 
became the adopted daughter of Mordecai, who 
was one of the Israelites, carried away from 
their own country by Nebuchadnezzar. Of the 
manner in which she became a queen, and was 
afterward instrumental in saving the lives of 
the scattered and persecuted Hebrews, the 
Bible gives a most interesting account. 

The events of the history transpired at the 
court of Ahasuerus, whom some suppose to be 
identical with Xerxes. Dr. Kitto defends this 
opinion in such a manner that he himself says, 
“To desire stronger evidence is to mistake the 
nature of the question.” 

There was a great feast at the palace, and 
when the heart of the king was merry with 
wine he commanded Queen Vashti to be 
brought before him to show the people and 
the princes her beauty. No woman would 
wish to be stared at by a drunken crowd, and 
one accustomed to the ideas and usages of 
eastern lands would consider this still more 
annoying; but to be summoned away from a 
feast, leaving the ladies whom she herself had 
invited, making them witnesses of her obedi- 
ence to such an order would have been a ten- 
fold humiliation. She refused to obey. One 
of the king’s counselors, who seems to have 
had enlarged ideas of individual influence, ad- 
vised that Vashti should be put away and her 
royal estate given to another. Ahasuerus ac- 
cepted this counsel, and wrote to all the prov- 
inces “that every man should bear rule in his 
own house,” and that this decree should be 
published in the language of every province. 

Probably Vashti’s heart was not broken, and 
very few families were revolutionized. Hadas- 
seh, with many others, was taken to the palace; 
here she was called Esther, and so the Jewish 
myrtle became a Persian star. She was made 
queen instead of Vashti. 

She was quite unlike her predecessor. We 
can imagine the dignified Vashti, with her 
flashing dark eyes, a self-reliant, dazzling 
beauty. The new queen had a fair, girlish 
face, with a calm, contemplative expression. 
In her Jewish home, no doubt, she had been 
blithe and musical as a bird; in the palace she 
was more quiet, with just enough of apathy 
concerning her fate to give her the appearance 
of perfect self-possession. 

We can well imagine that Esther was not 





elated by her fortune. She must have felt the 
change from the associations of her early home 
to the atmosphere of idolatry and sensualism. 
Whatever her early dreams may have been 
they were not of a life like this. Yet she was 
educated in a heathen land, and her mind may 
not have been so deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Hebrew nationality as it might have 
been had she lived in later days, when Ezra, 
by one decisive judgment, had taught the nation 
a well-remembered lesson concerning the sin 
and folly of heathen alliances. 

Nearly five years had rolled by, with their 
mingled sorrows, disappointments, and festivals. 
Memucan and most of the seven wise men had 
probably been succeeded by other favorites—for 
courtiers are a short-lived race—and Haman 
had risen into power, so that he was next to 
the king. But Mordecai, sitting in the king’s 
gate, would not bow to this haughty syco- 
phant, and he, in revenge, had sent to all the 
provinces an order for the destruction of all 
the Jews in the vast empire. When there was 
mourning, weeping, and fasting among the 
Jews, and many lay in sackcloth and ashes, 
Mordecai sent to Esther that she should make 
supplication to the king for her people. She 
shrank from this task at first, but afterward 
resolved to save her countrymen or perish 
‘with them. She decided to fast three days, 
requesting her friends to do the same. Is not 
religious fasting always accompanied by prayer? 
Who can doubt that she made supplication to 
the God of Israel before going to the king? 

The golden scepter was held out to her with 
the promise that her request should be granted, 
even to the half of the kingdom. There was 
no certainty in this promise, for a better king 
than this, when he sat upon the throne, had 
said to his own mother, “I will not say thee 
nay;” yet so far was he from granting her re- 
quest that he slew the very person for whom 
it was made. But God directed and controlled 
events to save his people. The remaining his- 
tory is a wonderful record of that overruling 
power which, though seldom manifested in so 
striking a manner, is equally efficient when 
unseen. 

Men form their plans with care and appar- 
ent wisdom, and, just when they feel sure of 
success, He who knows all the springs which 
act upon human motives silently touches one, 
and lo! the parts are rearranged, and the whole 
plan relaid. Haman, instead of being attired 
in the blue-and-white robes of royalty, to 
which he had aspired, was made the unwilling 
agent to bestow that reward upon Mordecai; 
becoming in vain a humble suppliant, he was 
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obliged to suffer the very death he had de- 
signed for the hated Jew. Thus are the wicked 
“set in slippery places,” “brought down as in 
a@ moment.” 

More than seventy-five thousand human 
lives were sacrificed by the weakness and tyr- 
anny of the monarch; but the Jews had joy, 
and gladness, and honor. Mordecai and Esther 
established two days of yearly thanksgiving, 
“days of feasting and joy, and of sending por- 
tions one to another, and gifts to the poor.” 

It was right that Esther’s name should be 
gratefully remembered, and natural that the 
Jews should tell her story and recount her 
virtues in the feast of Purim. But the care- 
ful reader is disappointed to find so little evi- 
dence of that exalted piety which is sometimes 
attributed to her. Yet it is difficult to tell 
where she might have done better. We know 
little of her daily employment, still less of her 
meditations. It is certain that she was an in- 
telligent as well as a beautiful woman, an 
affectionate and always an obedient daughter. 
We do not know that she was endowed with 
remarkable genius, but she possessed those 
qualities which procured for her a high degree 
of popularity. She “obtained favor in the 
sight of all them that looked upon her.” For 
years she retained the confidence of a pam- 
pered, unreasonable tyrant, and, so far as we 
know, she never became unpopular. She must 
have been cheerful and obliging, for a surly, 
unkind person never gains friends, neither does 
one habitually sad. She was constant in her 
friendship. In the Persian court she did not 
look upon Mordecai as the man who had once 
been her guardian, as much as in her childish 
dependence; he was still her father. There are 
some persons upon whom a change of circum- 
stances seems to work a complete transforma- 
tion. They find it very difficult at first to 
adapt themselves to a new sphere of life. They 
can not be always in harmony with the influ- 
ences around them, or with companions whose 
education and habits of thought are totally 
unlike their own. But, finally, becoming as- 
similated to their new associations, their char- 
acters appear changed, and they are lost to 
their@arly friends. Their hearts are always in 


; “eran and labors of the present, 


"the past becomes but a picture-gallery of 
dim and distant recollections. 

Esther was not one of these. In our day 
she would have belonged to that small class of 
persons who adorn any society in which they are 
placed, yet seldom cause surprise by any re- 
markable evidence of talent, and never give 
offense by any assumption or consciousness of 





superiority. If more highly educated, or in 
any way more. fortunate than their youthful 
associates, they rise without exciting envy or 
ill-will. 

The popular woman, though always affable, 
never submits to be guided in all things by the 
especial favorite of the day. She gains favor 
because in a very important sense she is always 
herself. She does not retain her early friends 
from policy—though such a course accords 
with the advice of Lord Chesterfield—for one’s 
real feelings never fail to discover themselves 
in some way. She loves individuals because 
they are her friends, or because they are human 
beings possessed of like sympathies, much more 
than she loves them because of their creed or 
customs. Esther was willing to risk her life 
in the hope of saving her people, yet she could 
not have manifested great zeal for their laws 
and worship, since it was not generally known 
that she was a Jewess, though she had been 
more than four years a queen. 

The popular woman is correct in her deport- 
ment, but does not exert a powerful influence 
in forming the character of those around her. 
She is generally an example but never a rebuke 
to others. Many persons in their desire for 
social improvement aim at just such a stand- 
ard. Unfortunately for their theories, morality, 
though a pretty plant, is but an abnormal 
growth, having in itself no reproductive power. 
Lives not actuated by Christian principles, 
though otherwise exemplary, never bring those 
beneath them up to their own standard. It 
was the early religious teaching of Esther 
which nourished her strength of character. 
This raised her above the petty intrigues of 
the court, while it did not deprive her of the 
sympathy of those who surrounded her, as may 
be seen in the case of her maidens who were 
to fast with her. When her popularity and 
her station were wholly insufficient to her need 
the one glorious success of her life was the 
gift of God, granted in connection with the 
public avowal and practice of her religion. 


— 


Youne men in the conduct and management 
of actions embrace more than they can hold, 
stir more than they can quiet, fly to the end 
without consideration of the means and degrees, 
pursue some few principles which they have 
chanced upon absurdly, care not to be innovate, 
which draws unknown incunveniences; use ex- 
treme remedies at first, and that which doub- 
leth all errors will not acknowledge or retract 
them.— Bacon. 
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THE BASKET OF PLUMS. 





BY MARY J. CROSMAN. 





UNT SUSAN was spending the day with 
us. By the way, every body for miles 
around calls her aunt, and she is one of those 
dear, kind, motherly women that we read 
about in books, one of the class that dame 
Nature has so richly endowed, and that make 
the family, the neighborhood, and the world 
better for having lived in them. Aunt Susan 
is always a tireless watcher at the bedside of 
the sick; her hand is open to the needy, and 
she comes far nearer than most of us of always 
returning evil with good, and of fulfilling 
another difficult command, to wit, “ Love your 
enemies.” 

We were sitting in the south piazza as the 
afternoon sun had crept far over toward the 
west. She was knitting a pair of socks for 
Ben Lee, the basket-maker, a poor, rheumatic 
old man living alone in his cabin near the pine 
woods, and I was hurrying to finish the last 
of a pair of aprons before getting tea. 


its day and generation pretty well?” I asked, 
pointing toward the garden. “ You know it’s 
the only bearer in the neighborhood, and the 
plum crop has been a failure for four or five 
years; so plum preserves are the more desira- 
ble, and I have meant to favor my friends with 
a basket-full each;” and then I complacently 
enumerated one and another to whom I had 
sent the rich, purple fruit. 

“Yes,” said aunt Susan, looking over into 
my work-basket for a darning-needle to fasten 
off the toe of the sock she had just finished. 
I saw by her manner there was something back 
of her monosyllabic reply. “Yes,” she re- 
peated, “and there is a command that bids us 
do good to our enemies and those that de- 
spitefully use us; they are our Savior’s words,” 
and her tone and look reminded me of the 
legends of saints and angels that I had read 
in childhood. A little silence dissipated my 
better thoughts. 

“You would n’t advise me to send Mrs. 
Strong any,” I said, forestalling further ex- 
planation. 

“It would be Christian-like, and I know she 
would like some.” 

“So do I, and if she’d treated me as she 
ought, of course I would have remembered her, 
but I must say she has acted very unlady-like, 
and I can not overlook it right away.” 

“Such feelings are natural, but we ’ve no 
right to indulge them. Forgive as ye hope to 








“Do n’t you think that plum-tree has served | 





be forgiven. Christ’s plan is the only one by 
which we can correct our poor, frail hearts; 
it’s a costly plan, and as beautiful as it is 
costly. I often think of Jesus’s life on the 
earth, and compare it with that of his people, 
how he went about doing good continually and 
in such a variety of ways, never asking is he 
a friend or an enemy, but healing a sinner of 
disease with the same willingness that he felt 
when the sisters sent for him to come to 
Bethany, inditing the message, ‘Lord, behold, 
he whom thou lovest is sick.’ ” 

For the few moments that followed aunt 
Susan seemed lost in thought, as if her mind 
was held in dreamy wonder at the mysteries 
and glories yet to be revealed, at the visions 
that will break upon us when we lay off mor- 
tality and go out into the wondrous, unre- 
turned-from future that lies before the living. 

Resuming our conversation, she said, “ Jeal- 
ousy is a very troublesome companion; it is 
inherent with some natures, and I have noticed 
that such people always suffer more or less, 
and it’s not wholly to be avoided, I think—guess 
that it never can be eradicated, but they are 
liable to unhappiness as sure as a field sowed 
with chitless-grain will be barren.” 

“I’m in no wise jealous of Mrs. Strong,” 
warding off from my character all allusion to 
the green-eyed monster. 

“You ’ve no reason to be; you are her 
superior, and it becomes you to humor her 
a little, make a little concession, perhaps. 
Possibly she has some fancied or real cause for 
her present feeling, and in either case, to one 
of her temperament, it’s quite a burden to 
bear.” 

“Yes, I know it ‘s,” quite mollified by her 
compliment as well as convinced by what she’d 
said. ‘I know when we were on good terms, 
unless this peculiarity got the better of her, 
there could n’t be a kinder, freer-hearted neigh- 
bor than she; but some misunderstandings 
came up between us, and she always held a 
magnifying-glass to her eye, apparently, and 
before I’d always explained or devised some 
palliative to restore her good feeling: but this 
time I thought she might go, my peculianity 
had got the better of me, I expect; it’s pléas- 


anter to have friends that stand on a moge” 


reliable basis, this uncertain class are not de- 
sirable,” and the vigorous clip of the scissors 
that succeeded my words produced a button- 
hole that could as easily have accommodated 
the large overcoat buttons that graced our 
grandfather’s surtouts as the tiny pearl ones 
that were to fasten the sleeves of my pet’s 
apron, 
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“Yet we can hardly afford to throw these 
friendships away; better overlook again; we 
can not err on the forgiving side. One was in- 
structed to forgive his brother seventy times 
seven times, and when we get to the end of 
our journey and look back upon life and out 
on eternity there will be some comfort that 
we ’ve been faithful over a few things, besides 
the present joy that follows obedience; we've 
hardly the right in such cases to take our own 
fancy for a guide. We should take the volume 
that lies a slighted book in too many fami- 
lies; death will realize to us its importance. 
Just before he died, Patrick Henry laid his 
hand on the Bible, saying, ‘Here is a book 
worth all others, but it is my sad fortune 
never to have read it with proper attention till 
lately.’ When the shadows of death gathered 
around Sir Walter Scott, he said to the watcher, 
‘Bring me the book.’ ‘What book?’ asked 
Lockhart, his son-in-law. And the dying poet, 
whose life had been given to literature and 
study, as he pointed to the sacred volume, 
answered, ‘There is but one book.’ As John 
Randolph said, ‘it is good proof of our deprav- 
ity that we relish and retain every thing bet- 
ter than it.’” 

When one comes to us with truths they 
have tested, “comes with shoes worn and dusty 
from the highway, the face bronzed by suns, 
and the muscles knit by strife and conflict,” 
we believe and trust them. In this lay aunt 
Susan’s power. She spoke that she knew, and 
sometimes “as a lily among thorns,” so had 
she stood among her neighbors, and her sweet 
purity was not lost even there. 

At the tea-table aunt Susan praised my 
cream-biscuits, adding, “And your preserves 
have a fine flavor, and are cooked just about 
enough”—preserves made of the aforemen- 
tioned plums. Of course, I looked amiable, as 
any woman will when you praise her cooking, 
and took the opportunity to express the reso- 
lution formed an hour before. 

“T am going to send Mrs. Strong some plums 
in the morning; there ’s quite a good many on 
the tree yet, and I hope she'll not give you 
all the credit for them, though I expect you 
destrve it,” and I passed the pickles to pre- 


; vént any awkward silence on my part, for 


‘aunt Susan always thinks before she speaks, 
and one is apt to feel smad/ in such a case. 
“I’m glad to hear it,” was the calm reply; 
“good results will follow, you may be sure.” 
And her prediction was true; the broken 
bond of friendship between Mrs. Strong and 
myself was reunited. That was seven years 
ago, and we have never “got out with each 





other” since, and quite as much credit is due 
her forbearance as mine. 

Mythology affirms that old Saturn’s children 
were none the worse for being eaten; and so 
friendship may often pass through the jaws of 
jealousy or some other monster of different- 
colored eye, and retain its first dimensions, or 
recover them. Jonah was the identical Jonah, 
only improved somewhat, after his three days’ 
companionship with the whale, as before. But 
these transmigratory states are not desirable. 
Aunt Susan’s ground is the true one, because 
sanctioned by “the Book,” and when the mil- 
lennium dawns may we not trace much of its 
brightness back to the Sermon on the Mount, 
to these words which will then have perfectly 
obtained, “‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, and do good to them that hate 
you?” 


————————— 


A CONTRAST. 





BY MERIBA A. BABCOCK,. 





You rove ‘mid the beauties of roseate bowers, 
And smile at the future undimmed by a cloud; 
In life’s field of sunshine fringed out with bright 
flowers, 
No wonder you see not the pall nor the shroud. 


I roam through the shades of perennial night, 
My soul clad in mourning, in sorrow and tears, 
A wilderness-world, without comfort or light, 
Where dry, withered leaves hide the graves of the 
years. 
You stand ‘neath the azure of youth’s glowing sky, 
While rainbows of hope their bright colors unfold; 
You laugh as the fleet-winged years hurry by, 
Nor dream that their number erelong will be told. 
I stand out alone ’neath the beat of the rain, 
And see all my long-cherished fancies depart, 
With never a new thought to brighten my brain, 
With never a new hope to gladden my heart. 


The sweet voice of friendship, of solace and love, 
Makes music around you to soothe every care; 
You reach not for blessings, they fall from above; 
No wonder you cling to a world that 's so fair. 


I stretch out my arms as I long to infold 
The forms that once blessed me with friendship and 
trust; 
Bat ah, cruel phantoms, ye mock my sad soul, 
Ye flit, and I clasp but a handful of dust. 


But let me not murmur, the hand is divine 
That deals out my portion of bitterness here; 
O, heart sorely chastened, cease, cease to repine, 
For now He is nearest with comfort and cheer! 
O, come, gentle spirit, come heavenly dove, 
And fold thy soft wings o’er this world-wearied 
breast; 
I bless the kind hand that chastiseth in love— 
My God and my fortress, my refuge and rest. 
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THE DOOR WHERE THE WRONG LAY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
M* cousin, Josephine Drake, had gone out 
4¥1 that morning and left the children in my 
care—three little girls, with birthdays ranging 


between four and seven, and a couple of inches 
difference betwixt each round, curly, restless 


head. 


small kindred of mine, but hearty, restless, 
vital children, bright, noisy, impulsive ; all fair 
promise and possibility bound up in_ those | 


swift, warm, effervescent natures. 
Certainly, I made small progress in my read- | 
ing that morning. My page had to set itself 
constantly against a tide of interruption. Now | 
it was some compound fracture in a doll’s leg | 
to be cicatrized with “Spalding’s Glue,” now 
it was a church steeple to be improvised out 
of blocks, now a knot in an apron-string to be 
disentangled, and now a rebellious shoe to be 
restored to service. How could I wander with | 
Hawthorne among the bloomy hedges and green 
valleys, among the ancient castles and by the | 
| banks of the pleasant rivers of “Our old 
Home’ in that cottage nursery, whose walls 
made the horizon, and within which lay “the | 
present duty of my life.” 
This last was rather intermittent than ardu- 
ous. I had brought to it a store of resolutions, 
braced with patience and good temper, suffi- | 
cient for one day’s demands ; and as I watched 





the pretty plays, and affectations and sem- | 
| blances of womanhood which beguiled the morn- 
ing, I wondered whether there was not about 
as much wisdom and real purpose in the chil- 
dren’s sports as in our own lives, with their 
petty aims and disguises, with their foolish con- 
ventionalisms and false ideas. We smiled at 


the children’s acts, they were so transparent. 
What did God and his angels do, beholding 
ours ? 

Somewhere in this homiletic vein my | 
thoughts wandered for awhile, suggested by | 
my cousins’ sports, while at intervals I found | 





| space for little draughts from the clear, sweet 
| > ’ 

| Waters of Hawthorne’s pages, but these were 
| always cut short by some childish importunity 


which could not be denied. 

“Poor Josephine! how does she stand it year 
in and year out?” I said to myself, and then I 
| felt rebuked for the thought. I knew the sweet 
| care and pains brought to her, as to all 
| mothers, its own reward, lying deeper than 
any self-indulgence. And my cousin Josephine 
| Drake’s nature was womanly to the core. It | 

Vou. XXV.—2 


Model children, by no means, were these |_ 


| any sunshine, t 


was deep, not of very wide compass; and out- 
side of her own house and neighborhood, few 
would come within the sweet warmth of her 
care and love. 

She was half a dozen years my senior, and 
some tie, mightier than that of relationship, 
which latter was not strong enough in our 


| cases to bind us together, had there existed any 


stronger antagonisms of character, or circum- 
stances, always kept us close as sisters. 
This cousin of mine had been married more 
than nine years, during each one of which I 
made her a visit, more or less extended, accord- 
ing to circumstances, 

She was just the sort of a woman for 9 
sturdy, generous-souled man, such as her hus- 


| band, Thomas Drake, was, to take into the 


cozy, warm-lined nest of his home; just the 
sort of woman to make of it as much of a para- 


| dise as this world has held since the gates of 


the Garden of Eden were closed by the angel 
with the flaming sword. Josephine was happy 
beyond most women in her marital and mater- 
nal relations, blessing and being blessed, with 
one of those bright, vital, womanly natures, 
that are always developing themselves in varied 
forms of taste, and grace, and home activities. 
And while my thoughts had gone back and 
forth from my book to the children’s foolish 
little plays and perpetual solicitations, that 
perhaps had in them, after all, some hidden 
sense and wisdom, to which all mental philos- 
ophy could not penetrate, the Summer morning, 
with its laughter of sunshine and quiver of dews, 
had gone down in the clouds, slow, still clouds, 
that had come up and blanketed over the face 
of the sky, softly as a mother draws the vail 
over the face of her sleeping child. 

Looking up of a sudden, I made the dis- 
covery that the day's background had changed 
color. The rain, for which we had all been 
looking and hoping for weeks, appeared to be 
coming up, without herald of wind, or sign of 
leaves, but softly, as God's blessings often do 
come. 

I went to the window and looked out. It 
was a pleasant landscape still, although its 


| brightest tints were all darkened or faded. The 


drought had shriveled the leaves and grasses, 
and parched the road, till it went up the hill, 
and rambled off to the creek, and round the 
mill, the red line of hot sand, showing here, 
and there, and every-where with a certain 
picturesqueness which attracted one. And as 
I stood gazing at the window, reading the 
promise of the clouds, which was better than 
here came across the little foot- 


bridge, and up the road, which my window 
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commanded, a figure that, with the first glance, 
attracted my attention. It was a small, rapid 
figure, evidently that of some young girl in a 
light plaid shawl and straw hat. 

She was walking very rapidly, as though 
some fear or hope impelled her movements, and 
as she reached the garden gate in full view of 
me, she paused suddenly, stood still a moment, 
and looked up. I see that face still; it will 
come back to me at times as long as I live, 
with the anguish and desperation that filled it— 
that young, frightened, hopeless, half-defiant face! 

A pretty face, too, it was, with bright, abund- 
ant brown hair and blue eyes, and cheeks that 
roses would have made very fair, and the lips, 
although they were pallid and set now, might 
have held the sweet flush and smiles of youth 
and hope. 

She looked around, as I said, a desolate, half- 
hunted look, and her eyes fell upon my face as 
I stood at the window. I have always hoped 
this girl found some interest—some pity in my 
gaze. She certainly swayed forward a moment, 
as though half in doubt whether to approach 
me. Ah, if I had only caught that moment of 
grace; ah, if I had only rushed out and seized 
her as I would the drowning or the burning in 
their stress of agony, and dragged her into the 
house; if I had only lifted the window and 
shouted, as I would shout to the woman who 
was drawing nigh the precipice, beneath which 
death lay with none to deliver, it might not 
have ended as it did. But a second thought 
darkened the swift impulse to come to me, 
which I read in that girl’s face, and she passed 
on and it was too late! 

For the rest of the morning the children im- 
portuned in vain; the blessed rain fell, rapid, but 
still against the window panes, and that young, 
white, despairing face rose and stood before me. 
It had crossed my path more than once before, 
but how and where I set my memory ransack- 
ing in the back corners of my childhood, but it 
did not yield what I searched for. So I kept 
asking myself what sudden burden had fallen 
upon this girl’s life—what sorrow did she carry? 
She needed help—counsel of some kind, Could 
I have afforded it? Where was she going? 
What was she tempted to do? For I know 
from that face that some purpose was at work 
in her soul, and goading her on, whether for 
life or for death. 

And at last and all of a sudden, the truth 
flashed upon me: I had met this girl years be- 
fore, when I was visiting my cousin previous 
to her marriage. 

Jessie Drew—this was her name—was such a 
pretty, bright, innocent bud of a girl. 





We all liked her for her pretty face and 
pleasant ways. She was fatherless, too, and 
that was a new claim on our sympathies. Her 
mother used to supply us with milk, and butter, 
and berries, and this brought the little girl, 
with the bit of peach-bloom in her cheeks, to 
our house almost every day. She was three or 
four years my junior, but Jessie Drew and I 
had had many little frolics and races in the 
great orchard back of the old mansion-house, 
where Josephine first saw the light. 

Her mother had seen better days, and still 
kept the air of them in her reduced estate, as 
old drawers retain the savor of rare perfumes; 
but various misfortunes had tracked her in the 
road of life, which runs so smoothly for some 
feet, and so rough and dark for others. 

The heart of Mrs. Drew had not faited her, 
however; and as one prop after another, on 
which she had leaned, dropped away, her own 
energies had braced themselves to contend with 
her adverse fortunes. 

Husband, sons, and daughters were all laid 
away from her under that lonely roof, where 
the proudest heads, sooner or later, must lie 
at last and only the youngest of these re- 
mained, and Mrs. Drew—to her honor be it 
written—managed, by her faithful industty and 
skillful handicraft in a thousand ways, to keep 
the wolf from the door, which shut out her 
and her child from the cold of the world. At 
last the mother died and Jessie was left alone. 
I knew some friends of her mother had offered 
her a home in an adjoining town, and here my 
knowledge of the girl ceased entirely till that 
morning, when she was singularly brought back 
to my interest and observation. 

I had intended that my first question to Jo- 
sephine on her return should relate to Jessie 
Drew, but some circumstance which I can not 
recall now drove the subject quite out of my 
thoughts till evening. 

I remember we were all gathered in the 
pleasant little sitting-room in various attitudes 
of comfort and rest. The little girls were 
mounting the back of their most gindulgent 
father’s chair, catching at his hair and clamber- 
ing up his knee before bedtime. 

The rain had strengthened by this time. 
Gusts of wind spurned it every now and then 
in swift sheets against the window panes. 

“What a blessing this rain is!” said my 
cousin Thomas Drew, catching up the youngest 
of his trio of girls and swinging her above his 
head. “And what a blessing it is, too, to have 
such a home for a man on a night like this, 
with his wife, and his babies, and you into the 
bargain, cousin Ruthie! I pity the soul of man 
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ar woman who is out, homeless in this dreary 
night.” 

Josephine smiled on her husband with eyes 
full of love. She was a pretty matron, with 
the bloom in her cheeks still, the very picture 
of a home-wife and mother. 

Thomas, her husband, looked just the man 
he was—stalwart, kindly, shrewd, with some- 


| 
| 
| 


thing away down in that strong, hearty na- | 


I looked 
Drew 
slipped back into my thoughts again—it was 
not difficult to trace the association betwixt the 


ture, gentle and tender as a woman’s. 
from one to the other, and then Jessie 


weather and herself. 


“Yes, it is a blessed rain for all of us sitting 


here in our cottage nest, but I should like to | 


It 


know she was sheltered from the rain, too. 


makes me shiver somehow to think of her be- | 


ing out in it,” I said, speaking to myself, of 
which I had a most unlucky habit. 

“Of whom are you talking now, Ruthie?’ 
asked Josephine, with her little catch-and-flut- 
ter of a laugh, which always said something 
beyond it to those wha knew her. 

“Of Jessie Drew, Josephine.” 

Do know any thing 
about that girl?’ and the child’s slipper, in 
which she had been fastening a dainty rosette, 
slipped from her hand. 

“Yes, and and then I explained the 
meanin which both 
Ways, by 


“Jessie Drew! 


you 


” 


no, 


g of my answer, showed 


morning. My cousins listened intently, and so 
did even 
round to my chair before the conclusion, and 
placing her little dewy cheek close to mine. 
When I paused Josephine looked grave. “I 


sincerely hope no harm will come to 


Such a dear, merry little innocent thing as she | 


was! Poor child! She went to Wild Spring 
after her mother died and lived there with some 


old neighbors, who were kind to her. She was 


relating what I had witnessed that | 


the children, the youngest creeping | 


| children. 


Jessie! | 


always delicate, you remember, and her mother | 


made a great pet of her, and no wonder, for she 
was the last of seven. 

“Tt was natural enough, however, that the 
girl should have some ambition to help herself 
by the time she got far along in her teens, and 
so she accepted a situation in Mrs. Wayland’s 
family to do plain sewing and some of the 
lighter kinds of housework. 
lived her daughter would never have come to 
this; but I honored the motives which prompt- 
ed the girl to be helpful and independent.” 

“But were the Waylands the sort of family 
for this homeless, defenseless girl to enter and 
find the care and kindness she needed so bit- 
terly?” I asked. 


If Mrs. Drew had | 


“Well,” said my: cousin a little dubiously, 
“they are extremely-respectable people, and 
occupy a position among the first circles in 
town. The family comprises a mother and two 
daughters—proud, ambitious, stylish girls. I 
should n’t fancy they would feel any deep sym- 
pathies for any one in Jessie’s position; still I 
could not suspect they would treat her un- 
kindly.” 

“Tf they could they ought to be hanged for 
it,” Thomas; “but fatherless, and 
motherless, and friendless in the world, suppose 
it was one of my little flock left in that way,” 
glancing at the merry little trio who was jump- 
and down the chairs, and so taking right 
as we always should, the sorrows of 


ere »wled 


ing up 
home, 
others. 

“T ’ve looked at that pretty face of hers 


sometimes,” continued Josephine, her maternal 


} sympathies awakening her solicitude more and 


more for Jessie Drew, “with a fear that it would 
be a snare to her. I’ve seen gentlemen direct 
glances of very decided admiration toward it; 
and I’ve thought what a 
was for a young, innocent, pretty girl to be left 


dangerous thing it 


alone, poor and friendless, in the world.” 

“She must n't be any longer,” interposed my 
cousin Tom. “I know more of the perils that 
are likely to beset her than either of you wo- 
men can. Just take her in here, Josie, 
and let her superintend our babies a little. 


ever 


Any thing for an excuse to give the poor child 
the shelter and comfort of our home.” 

“With all my heart, Tom,” his wife. 
“Jessie has gentle, pretty ways, and is just the 
kind of person I should like to have about my 
You know I never could trust them 


said 


with a nursery maid, Tom.’ 

“She must know that she is pretty, and that 
knowledge spoils many a girl,” I said. 

“T do n't think it has, Jessie,” answered my 
cousin. “Of course she has her little girlish 
vanities and pleasant womanly consciousness 
over the admiration which she inspires, but she 
has something of her mother’s good sense at 
the bottom of all 

“Well, I only wish she was here to-night. 

“T will call on Mrs. Wayland to-morrow, 
Ruthie, if the storm clears, and learn where 
Jessie is, and what I can do for her. I wish 
you had called her in this very morning when 


” 


” 


she passed 
Ah, but we all learned to wish it in some 
deeper sense after that night! 
The next morning the sunrise scattered the 
clouds, and “earth and sky looked up to each 
other once more reconciled.” 
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I knew Josephine’s executive promptness too 
well to be surprised when she said to me, a 
little before noon, as I was sketching the old 
mill and a bit of the river for the children, 
“Leave all that pretty nonsense, Ruth, and get 
fae? for a drive with me. I am going down 
to Mrs. Wayland’s in less than half an hour to 
learn what she has to tell of Jessie Drew.” 


It was a pleasant ride, among roads washed | or 
with seents of new-mown | 
woman’s helplessness, and innocence, and purity 


by the recent rains, 
hay feeding the air, and in less than half an 
hour we reached the pleasant and somewhat 
pretentious villa of Mrs. Wayland. 

The lady, too, was pleasant and cordial, but 
beyond that she gave me ap impression of 
something hard, ambitious, and selfish. 

A fine, well-preserved matron among her late 
forties, with great dignity and graciousness of 
manner, I yet discerned something in her na- 
ture which would have repelled me in any great 
strait of need and peril. 

Yet Mrs. Wayland regarded herself as a most 
estimable woman, and perhaps meant conscien- 
tiously to fulfill the varied duties of her life, 
but after all people are responsible for the kind 
of consciences they carry. 
was. Her daughters were absent, 
regret, as she courteously informed us; but it 
was not for their sakes we had come; and as 
soon 


as our 


I think this woman | 
much to her | 


talk had traversed the ordinary | 


round of social and family topics, Mrs. Drake. | 


in a few words, 
The smooth brow of the 
the Jessie 


made known to her hostess, 
the object of her call. 
lady darkened with 
Drew’s name. 


mention of 


“My dear Mrs. Drake, that girl left my house | 


” 


yesterday,” she said with marked asperity of 
manner. “Indeed, I turned her out of it. I 
hope never to set eyes on her again.” 

Josephine gave a little exclamation, in which 
I know my face joined. 

“You will quite justify my severity when 
you learn the facts,” subjoined Mrs. Wayland. 

“Poor little Jessie Drew! what has she done?” 
Josephine’s tone vibrated betwixt eagerness and 
pity. It did not 
saw that through all the blandness of her man- 
ner; but she condescended at once to explain 
the grounds of her displeasure, evidently think- 
ing they would absolve her from all blame in 
our opinions. 

It appeared that Jessie Drew had permitted, 
in various ways, the attentions of a gentleman 
whose reputation rendered it impossible for any 
girl inferior to himself to receive his advances 
without blasting her own fair fame. 

The man was a bachelor, still among his 


quite please our hostess. I 





of remarkably-attractive social qualities; a man 
who drank the costliest champagnes, and drove 
the finest horses, and gave the handsomest 
dinners of any man in the village, with an in- 
dolent generosity and off-hand good-nature 
which made him a favorite every-where with 
those who had only a superficial knowledge of 
his character; but a man utterly without honor 
principle—one who gratified his own dark 
and vile purposes at any price—a man to whom 





were neither sacred nor holy—who had neither 
fear for God nor regard for man—one who had 
no pity for the victims of his own selfish pas- 
sions, and against whom their lost souls would 
cry out in the day of God’s vengeance. 

And Jessie Drew had been discovered several 
times riding out with this man, and she had 
walked with him down by the river one even- 
ing, with his arm around her waist, and her 
head leaning confidingly upon his shoulder, 
when it had better lain in all its girlish bloom 
and brightness on that hard, cold pillow which 
is never made for us but once. 

“O, poor, dead mother!” 
exclaimed Josephine, my cousin, with a sharp 
thrill of pain in her voice. 

“It was well she never lived to see the dis- 
grace of her continued Mrs. Wayland 
in her quiet, hard tones of disapproval. 

“And what did you do on making this dis- 
covery?” I interposed here. 

“Do, my dear child? There was, of course, 
but one thing left for me. I confronted Jessie 
with the facts. She did not attempt to deny 
them. I told her what the circumstances de- 
manded, and of course sent her out of the house 
forever. <A girl of that sort should never be 
allowed to remain a day under the roof of re- 
spectable people.” 

“Where did she go?” asked Josephine. 

“T did not give myself the trouble to inquire, 
Mrs. Drake. She had, of course, by her shame- 
ful conduct placed herself quite out of the 
range of my regard or sympathies.” 

And as I listened I almost wondered that 
fire did not come down out of heaven and de- 


vour this woman. 
(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 


her mother—her 


child,” a 


o——— 
PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


Tue virtue of prosperity is temperance, but 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude; and the 
last is the more sublime attainment. Prosperity 
is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity 
of the New, which, therefore, carrieth the greater 


early thirties, wealthy, highly cultivated, and | benediction and clearér revelation of God’s favor. 
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THE EARTH MADE FOR MAN, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


I, 

fie world exists, is a truism; to account for 

its existence is a task incident to every 
system of belief or unbelief. Before the atheist 
and the deist, the pagan and the Christian, the 
world, with all its phenomena, with its magni- 
tude, its magnificence, its teeming life, and its 
wonderful history, stands as a bold fact, de- 
manding from each a solution which will give 


to it a significance commensurate with its great- | 


ness. Accordingly, how it came to exist, and 
for what purposes, are questions which have 
always occupied the attention of men, the only 
Each 
age of the world has presented its theory of 
creation, and each generation of philosophers 
have conceived the final cause of its existence. 
Every nation has its cosmogony, and almost 


inquiring and reasoning beings upon it. 


every man his views of the origin, design, and 
destiny of the world in which he lives. These 
theories and views have varied, presenting every 
modification, from the atheistic and 
objectless theory of naked materialism working 
from eternity by blind chance, through a phil- 
osophical pantheism which sees in the visible 
world nothing but a self-developing and self- 
manifesting material deity, up to the extreme 
theism which sees the world all ai once spring 
into life from nothing at the bidding of an in- 
finite rolling from his 
hand a few thousand years ago, perfected in its 
present form and adjustments. 

The world is too great and too beautiful not 
Life is a great 


shade of 


Creator, and creative 


to awaken our earnest thought. 
problem—the existence of the world is a mo- 
mentous fact—the nature, the powers, the posi- 
tion of man, are striking phenomena in the 
universe. They present themselves daily before 
the human intelligence; they challenge the 
thought and invite the solution of human curi- 
osity; and such is their relation to the facul- 
ties of the human soul, that while they invite 
us to their investigation, they still elude our 
grasp, and only yield point after point and 
truth after truth during successive ages, with 
just sufficient magnitude and clearness to per- 
petuate our curiosity and insure our continued 
investigation. 


Thus it has ever been. Thus it ever will be. 


Each age seizes the great problems, interrogates | 


nature anew, receives clearer light and more 
encouraging answers, but fails to unravel the 
mysteries, leaving the problems still, though 
with accumulated light beaming upon them, tor 


the efforts of succeeding generations. Thus it 
will be till, far on in the future, the gathering 
light of coming investigations, aided by the 
progressive tinfolding of the world’s history and 
the increasing development of Divine revela- 
| tion, will converge to a great focus of moral 
and intellectual light, in the blaze of which 
will be read the mighty problems of the world’s 
origin, history, and final end. <A wise arrange- 
ment this—securing the perpetuation of our 
interest in the great habitation which God has 
provided for his creatures. Did Nature readily 
| yield her secrets and unfold her mysteries with 
too lavish a hand to human curiosity and in- 
| vestigation, her mighty book would soon be- 





come a volume read and mastered and thrown 
aside for want of interest, as we lay aside the 
tale or novelette, all of whose plot and myste- 
ries have been unfolded. God foresaw and pro- 
vided for this in the great home he has prepared 
for man, and has built for us a mansion which, 
after thousands of years of investigation, stall 
has chambers unexplored, doors unlocked, re- 
cesses untrodden, and treasures unexhausted— 
a mansion which, though venerable in millennial 
ages, is still gorgeous in its beauties, fresh and 
captivating in its garniture, and still interesting 


o 





and inviting to the millions who tread its mag- 
nificent apartments. 
Human science has made great and rapid 


strides toward solving these problems in mod- 
ern times. She has consented to lay aside some 
of her ancient pride, and to take with her as 
| her guide and interpreter the volume of inspi- 

ration, and to read in the light of the Creator's 

revelation the mysteries and problems of his 
Happy 
blending of human wisdom and Divine revela- 
tion! What results may be expected to tollow 
from such a union? 


creation. Wise step of human science! 


Rather, what results have 
The union of and 
| revelation—God and nature—man and the Bi- 

ble, is the great moral fact of the age 


already followed? science 


the 
great secret of the mighty impetus which moves 





modern socicty, and which gives to modern sci- 
ence its great power and astonishing success. 
By this union man has been freed trom the 
dominion of imagination working without facts, 
of speculation moving without data, of hypoth- 
built without foundations. He 1s safely 
conducted over the chasm of fancy and super- 


esis 


stition and is placed upon solid ground, in a 
broad place, surrounded by a clear light, and 
led by fact and reason instead of hypothesis 
| and imagination. By this union he is furnished 
| with the true instruments of investigation and 
with greet fundamental principles, which he 
discovers to constitute the foundations on which 
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both creation and revelation have been reared. 
Under these new circumstances Nature freely 
yields her secrets. The origin, the design, the 
destiny of the world unfold themselves before 
our investigation; the mysteries and problems 
of human life and history arrange themselves 
in order and harmony. Heavenly light breaks 


in on earth-scenes and earth-events, and we | 


seize the great truth that the earth’s history 


from ages far back in the past till now, is made | 


up of harmonious parts of one stupendous plan, 
originated by one infinite Intelligence, and all 
converging by a law of eternal progress toward 
one glorious result. We seize the truth, that 
God made the earth, the earth was made for 
man, and man for God; and in the light of 
this great fact—this sun and center of science, 
religion, and morality—this trinity of truth, we 
read and harmonize the world’s history from 
the time when it was formless and void, through 
successive ages of development, and, 


“ Links of life through nature creeping, 


Serial steps progressing ever,” 

till both science and revelation unite in teach- 
ing us to look forward for an end brighter than 
man has conceived, to consummate the life- 
labor of the world. 

We design to contemplate here but one of 
these great truths elicited from the united ac- 
tion of science and revelation. The earth was 
made for man, is a proposition which might 
strike us at first sight as a puerile truism—a 
self-evident fact, having but little interest and 
but little bearing on the practical wants of 
man. Not so, however, when we come to ex- 
amine it more attentively. When we are led 
by the history of the world’s creation and the 
phenomena of its present arrangements and 
adjustments to the irresistible conclusion, that 
it was with reference to the nature, wants, and 
destinies of this creature that this whole mun- 
dane system was originated and developed, the 
creature himself not only rises in the dignity 
and grandeur of his nature, but the conclusion 
is equally irresistible that the whole has been 
conceived and perfected by a gracious and in- 
telligent Author. We do not simply mean by 
this proposition that the present conformation 
of the earth and the present constitution of 
man present striking instances of mutual adapt- 
ation; for the same may be said with reference 
to all other creatures inhabiting the globe. But 
vastly beyond this we would take the position 


| 











that man in his nature and destiny is the final | 


end of the world’s creation, as the final end of 
man’s existence is the glory of God; that it 
was with the view of giving to this being a 


theater for the development of his history and 
the working out of his destiny that the world 
was made; that this creature, with his present 
nature and his present wants, existed in the 
conception of the Divine Mind at the earliest 
dawnings of the world’s creation, and constitu- 
ted, as it were, the model toward which the 
ever-rising and advancing epochs of the world’s 
growth perpetually tended through all the 
stages of its development to its present form. 
The position is a grave one, determining, if 


| sustained, the true dignity of man, and giving 


to his existence and his world-life a vast sig- 
nificance and importance. 

The argument to sustain this position may 
be adduced from three sources: First. Divine 
revelation. Second. The grand result as seen 
in the marked adjustments of the present world 
to the wants of this creature; and, third, the 
geological development of the world, showing 
the steady advancement of the growing earth 
toward a fitness for a residence for this 
creature. 

At the first of these we need but glance. 
When the work of creation was done, and the 
young earth bathed in the light of the new sun, 
encircled by the azure canopy of the new firm- 
ament, and enrobed in her new garments of 
grass, and herbs, and flowers, with her read- 
justed oceans swarming with new life, her hills, 
and plains, and valleys animated by the move- 
ments of, beings strong in their new existence, 
and her atmosphere vocal with the music of 
birds ringing forth their first notes of melody, 
God said, “Let us make man in our image 
and after our likeness; and let them have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.” And when the 
new creation stood before him in the form of 
male and female, “he blessed them, and said 
unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it: and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” 

Nor can we dwell long on the second argu- 
ment which sustains this position. The world 
as it now exists is adjusted to the nature, wants, 
and destiny of this creature. The world now 
stands before us in its completeness. No mat- 
ter for the present argument whether we sup- 
pose it to have been brought to this state of 
perfection by the rapid touches of an infinite 
Hand, developing the whole structure in six 
brief days from nothing to its present magnifi- 
cence, or whether we view it as the result of a 
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slowly-advancing creation from the smallest 
beginnings in countless ages in the past and 
rising through successive stages of 
progress. 
In looking upon that result we every-where see 
evidences of design, and all its arrangements 
discover palpable adaptations and adjustments, 
all pointing to the highest active intelligent be- 
ing upon it, as the being with reference to 
whom it exists, and for whom its adapéations 
have been projected. 

Let us glance at a few of these striking ad- 
justments. We need not dwell on those famil- 
jar adaptations by which the world meets so 
admirably the physical wants of this creature, 
though some of these are striking 





as the mu- 


tual adaptation of light and the eye, the admi- | 


rable adjustment of the atmosphere in its com- 


| : i . 
| and he sends it swift as light to bear his mes- 


creative | 
In either case the result is before us. | 


Water reveals to him 
its properties and pent-up forces, and fire comes 
forth to aid him. He confines the first in a 
cylinder and applies to it the second; and it 


sages as his post-boy. 


| sets his mighty machineries in motion, or brings 


position, density, and chemical and physical | 


properties to the purposes of respiration and 
life—the nature, properties, and supply of food 
and its exact adaptation to the nature and 
wants of the creature—the beautiful adjustment 
of temperature and which the 
changing seasons are made to visit all parts of 
the earth in admirable adaptation both to the 
wants of the creature and of the earth itself. 
But most of these adjustments suit as well the 


climate, by 


wants of inferior creatures as those of man. 
The earth presents its peculiar provisions for the 
physical wants of man in the materials existing 
within and upon it specially adapted to human 
purposes—as the countless variety of wood, 
from the gnarled oak to the delicate shrub—of 
rocks, from the solid granite and the delicate 
marble to the soft chalk—of gems, from the 
diamond to the agate—of metals, from gold to 
the ever-needed iron—and of minerals, from 
coal to salt. 

But beyond all these the very laws of the 
earth and the very properties of matter are ad- 
justed to the faculties and wants of this crea- 
ture. Gravitation—attraction, from the won- 
derful power which binds the great masses of 
the earth together to that delicate elective 
affinity which produces the countless chemical 
combinations of the globe—the properties of 
light, air, caloric, electricity, stones, water, wood, 
and metals, all are adapted to man, and all are 
subservient to his His ingenuity 
seizes the rocks, the ores, and the earths, and 
reduces them to their elements and recombines 
them into new forms to subserve his wishes. 


purposes. 





up for him the ores and minerals from the 
depths of the earth, or bears himseif and his 
products flying over the world, or carries the 
commerce of the earth plowing through the 
ocean regardless alike of tides, and calins, and 
storms. The rocks offer their service, and the 
lime, the clay, and the sand stand ready to obey 
him. With the last he binds together the 
former and rears them up in huge piles for his 
houses, his his palaces, and his 
The metals seem verily to ery out 
in proclaiming their adaptation to him. He 
seizes them at their offering—one for its strength, 
another for its indestructibility; one for its soft- 
ness, another for its hardness; this one for its 
elasticity, that one for its beauty; this one for 
art, that one for science; this one for his dangers, 
that one for his diseases. Minerals, earths, ox- 
yds, acids, and salts, matter in its elements and 


factories, 
churches. 


combined in countless forms, all come forward 
to serve him. Woods in countless variety 
prove their ever-varying qualities to be exactly 
adjusted to his wants. Some he builds into 
houses; some he forms into furniture; some he 
constructs into machinery, and some he builds 
into ships. 

But man stands before us in a higher char- 
acter than a mere physical existence, and it is 
in the adjustments of the earth to his wants as 
an intellectual and moral being that we fiad 
the most marked evidences of the peculiar 
adaptedness of the earth to man. The earth is 
adjusted to man as an intellectual being. He 
is a creature of thought, of curiosity, of reason, 
genius, and of taste. To all these faculties 
of the mind the earth is adapted. A vail of 
mystery overspreads the world, just sufficient 
to excite and perpetuate human thought and 
The present arrangements of the 


of 


curiosity. 
world, its history, its phenomena, the laws and 
properties of elements, are so adjusted to the 
faculties of the human soul, that while they do 
not lie out palpably before it, yet they are not 


| so recondite but they will yield to his investi- 


The light consents to serve him—throws its | 


beams through every chamber of his dwelling, 
enlightens all his labor, paints in beauty all his 
earth-scenes, aids him in his arts, and directs 
him in his science. The lightning obeys him, 


gation; gradually unfold themselves before the 
explorations of his genius, and reward him 
richly for his thought and labor. Hence the 
world is made to give exercise to human pow- 
ers, and in its present arrangements is admira- 
bly adapted to give science, inventive arts, and 
intellectual growth and progress to this crea- 
ture. Things upon the earth appear in the 
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rough, to exercise human genius in bringing 
them forth into utility, and thus fastening the 
necessity of intellectual labor and stamping the 
law of progress on man. 
genius of a Newton must study and develop its 
laws, and a Daguerre must analyze its chemical 
relations, then man can bend it to his service, 
catch it up in the camera and paint with it his 


portraits. Electricity is a divine creation, but 


is only a terrific power till a Franklin catches | 
it from the clouds and lays it subservient at | 


his feet, and a Galvani traces it to its hidden 


sources and develops it at his pleasure, and a 


Morse adjusts to it an ingenious apparatus and 
enchains it, then it becomes the servant of man. 
God has made the water and endowed it with 
all its properties, but the genius of Watts and 
Fulton must resolve it into steam, and surround 
it by appropriate machinery, before its tremen- 
dous power will become the submissive instru- 
ment of man.. The coal, the minerals, and the 
ores, though deposited in the earth ages ago by 
a foreseeing Deity, must yet be discovered and 
exhumed from their ancient beds and appro- 
priated by man. Thus, though the provision 
is abundant, and is peculiar and striking in its 
adjustments to human wants, yet human intel- 
lect and genius must discover and appropriate 


it, (hus insuring the intellectual progress of the | 


creature. 

But even the milder faculties of the soul are 
met in this great mansion that God has pro- 
vided for his creature—beauty for the eye, 
harmony for the ear, fragrance for the smell, 


sweetness for the taste, and softness for the | 
The earth is enrobed in grandeur and | 


touch. 
clothed in magnificence. The sublime, the pic- 
turesque, und even the terrible are every-where 
provided to gratify the tastes and ennoble the 
faculties of man. It is not all labor; it is not 
all obseured; it does not all require the deep 
and earnest thought and laborious study; but 
the very face of nature wears an aspect cheer- 
ful and happy, clothed in beauty, and addressed 
directly to those noble faculties of the soul 
which aspire after the sublime, the beautiful, 
and the pure. Here is a vast and striking pro- 
vision made for man alone, addressed only to 
his senses and adapted only to his mind. 

This thought is so welt presented by one 


whose life has been spent amid nature’s scenery | 


and in studying nature’s lessons, that we quote 
from him. “Some may, perhaps, doubt whether 
it can have been one of the objects of Divine 
benevolence and wisdom, in arranging the sur- 
iace of this world, so to construct and adorn it 
as to gratify a taste for fine scenery. But I 
can not doubt it. I see not else why nature 


Light exists; but the | 


every-where is fitted up in a lavish manner 

with all the elements of the sublime and beau- 
| tiful, nor why there are powers in the human 
soul so intensely gratified in contact with those 
| elements, unless they are expressly adapted for 
| one another by the Creator. Surely natural 
| scenery does afford to the unsophisticated soul 
one of the richest and purest sources of enjoy- 
ment to be found on earth. If this be doubted 
by any one, it must be because he has never 
been placed in cireumstances to call into exer- 
cise his natural love of the beautiful and the 
sublime in creation. Let me persuade such a 
| one, at least in imagination, to break away 
| from the slavish routine of business or pleasure, 


| 


and in the hight of balmy Summer to accom- 
pany me to a few spots, where-his soul will 
swell with new and strong emotions, if his nat- 
| ural sensibilities to the grand and beautiful 
| have not become thoroughly dead within him. 
| “Let such a man accompany me to Niagara. 
| We will pass by all minor cataracts, and place 
ourselves at once on the margin of one that 
knows no rival. Let us go to the edge of 
the precipice, and watch the deep waters as 
| they roll over, and, changing their sea-green 
| brightness for a fleecy white, pour down upon 
the rocks beneath, and dash back again in 
spray high in the air. Let us go to the foot 
of the sheet, and look upward till the cataract 
| swells into its proper size. Let us, on the 
| Canada shore, take in the whole breadth of the 
cataract at once: and as we stand musing, let 
us listen to the deep thunderings of the falling 
sheet. Let us go to Table Rock, and creep for- 
ward to its jutting edge, and gaze steadily into 


' the foaming and eddying waters so far beneath 
us, till our nerves thrill and vibrate, and we 
involuntarily shrink back, exclaiming, 


‘How dreadful 
And dizzy 't is to cast one’s eyes so low! 
I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn.’ 


Next, let us stand upon that rock till the sun 
approaches so near the western horizon that a 


glorious bow, forming an almost entire circle on 
the cataract and the spray, shall clothe the 
scene with unearthly beauty, and, in connection 
with the emerald green of the waters, give it a 
brilliancy fully equal to its sublimity. And, 
| finally, if we would add the emotions of moral 
| to natural sublimity, let us pass on to Ontario, 
| the deep gulf through which all these waters 
| flow, and, gathering up the evidence which we 
| 
| 


| will find too strong to resist, that they them- 
selves have worn that gulf backward seven 
miles, let us try the rules of geological arith- 
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or 





metic to see if we can reach the period of its 
commencement. Surely, when we review the 
emotions of that day, we will never again doubt 
that the magnificent scenery of our world is 
the result of benevolent design on the part of 
the Creator.” 





NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
DREARILY over the drifting snow 
The dismal winds of the Winter blow, 
With a desolate sound of sighing; 
While ruddy and warm, in the leaping light, 
We sit by the cheerful fire to-night, 
And think of the Old Year, dying. 


Drop down the curtains, fold upon fold, 

Shut out the night with its bitter cold, 
Its many voices of sorrow; 

The wailing wind and the pitiless rain 

Shall knock at the door of our hearts in vain, 
For the New Year comes to-morrow. 


And what care we for the springtime fled, 
The roses withered, the violets dead 


The wealth of the vanished Summer; 


Frtsh flowers will bud in the April rain, 

And birds in the branches sing again, 
To welcome the blithe new-comer. 

O bright where the fitful firelight falls, 

The pictures gleam on the parlor walls 
With the shadows over them straying; 


And the children’s faces are fair to see, 


As they kneel, white-robed, by the mother’s knee, 
With their soft hands clasped in praying. 


“Father in heaven,” their young lips say, 
“We, little children, would humbly pray 
TN), « . - ] . . 

hy guardian care in sleeping 


O keep us from evil, and teach us the right, 





1d fold thy young lambs to thy bosom to-night, 


To rest in thy tenderest keeping 


For all the sins that the Old Year knew 
, 
The angry deed, and the thought untrue, 
The kindly word unspoken— 
Pardon. dear Li rd, who once below 
Loved little children, and blessed them so, 
With words that can not be broken. 


Pity the shivering poor, who wait, 

Hungry and cold, by the rich man’s gate, 
Their sorrowful tale repeating. 

And comfort the hearts that mourn in vain, 

For the lips that never will smile again, 


With a merry New-Year's greeting. 


Bless, O Father, the land we love, 

Shield the banner that floats above, 
Honored in song and story. 

And out of thy mercies, rich and great, 

Send us the peace for which we wait, 
For thine is the power and glory.” 








Soft as the murmur of nestling birds, 
Die into silence the tender words, 
And the children’s prayer is ended. 
But the Lord of the children smiles to hear 
The sound of their praises, sweet and clear, 
With the chant of his seraphs blended, 





WE WAIT. 


BY MRS. EMILY J. BUGBEE. 


Ve wait, while o’er the distant plain 
The Autumn sunshine gleams again 
Across the fields of gathered grain. 


The mist upon the mountain-side 
Hangs coyly in its silvery pride, 
Like fleecy folds about a bride. 


The bannered woods are all aglow 
With richer tints than Summers know, 
Though bathed in sunset’s rosy glow. 


The ripened richness of the year 
Is gathering all its glory here, 
Through these calm days so blue and clear. 


The solemn nights their brightness shed 
Above the ‘quiet, dreamless bed 
Of love, and bloom, and promise dead, 


And still we wait While Summers die, 
And Autumn’s golden hours go by, 
For wars to cease and tears to dry. 
We wait, with ever-listening ear, 

The welcome bells of peace to hear 
Ring out their pans soft and clear. 
We wait to see the giant wrong 
Crushed in the conflict, sore and long, 
And God’s eternal truth grow strong. 


We wait, with yearning hearts, in vain, 
For the slow hours to bring again 


The glory crowned, the battle-slain. 


The still, sad moonbeams fall around 
The far-off consecrated ground, 


Where thickly heaves the lowly mound. 


And o'er thera like a loving pall, 
The fading leaflets gently fall, 
To hide the sleeping heroes all. 
As sometimes weep the Autumn skies, 
So weep the weary, aching eyes, 


For those whose blood to Heaven cries. 


We wait, with patient hearts, the slow, 
Sad healing of these years of woe, 


God’s hidden purposes to know. 


We wait, but work, and hope, and pray, 
For the on-coming of that day, 

When the black night shall pass away, 
And God's own sun flash brightly through 
The clear deeps of the spotless blue, 

And our saved land shall live anew. 
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THREE DAYS AT PEKIN. 


LETTERS OF A VOYAGE, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
FRENCH. 
I. 

rXILE ancient capital of the Empire—for Nan- 

kin (southern capital) was, during several 
ages, the residence of the sovereigns—has much 
decayed from its primitive splendor; neverthe- 
less, the natives still reckon in that city nearly 
four millions of inhabitants, who, for the most 
part, reside on small boats called sham-pans. 
This city is very pleasant and interesting; that 
which is most striking and curious among its 
monuments is the celebrated Porcelain Tower, 
situated at some distance from the wall of in- 
closure, and which, during many ages, has been 
the admiration of travelers. There is found in 
China almost an infinity of these towers, im- 
properly called pagodas by Europeans, and of 
which the correct name is Ta. 
not been able to explain the design of these sin- 
gular edifices; but it is evident that they are 
in some way connected with religious worship. 
The Porcelain Tower, which derives its name 
from the plates and tiles of porcelain which 
cover it, 1s octagonal in form, and is con- 
structed of admirable brick-work; it stands 
alone in isolated beauty in the midst of a vast 
quadrangular inclosure, entered by numerous 
gates. This beautiful monument has eleven 
stories; its diameter at the base is about forty- 
three feet—thirteen méters, thirty centimé- 
ters; its total hight is two hundred and four- 
teen feet, six inches—sixty-six méters. A 
spiral staircase, built in the solid part of the 
wall which surrounds an empty space, is raised 
from the ground to the summit of the edifice; 
on the sides of this staircase are images of the 
god Foh, or Buddha, and of the deess Kwan- 
Yin, a divinity greatly adored by the females 
of China, who ever listens to the cries of mor- 
tals, and comes to their succor, From each of 
the exterior angles of the eleven roofs is sus- 
pended a small copper bell, which is made 
resonant by the least motion of the air. The 
summit of this strange monument is most beau- 
tiful; it is a kind of mast, the lower end of 
which is fastened to a frame-work on the 
eighth story, from which it extends far above 
the coronal, and is terminated by an immense 
globe of gold. 

After having left the province of Kiang-nan, 
the richest of the Empire, I traversed that of 
Shan-tong, which should be called the fruit- 
garden of China. Whe fertility of the soil, the 
numerous canals which divide the country in 
every direction, the quays, and, above all, the 


Travelers have | 
| thereabouts are inscribed upon them. 








bridges, struck me with admiration. In this 
last kind of architecture the Chinese have sur- 
passed all other nations. Finally, after much 
fatigue, and a thousand oppositions, of which I 
will spare you the recital, I entered into the 
province of Pe-che-li, of which the principal 
city, as you already know, is Pekin, the capital 
of aH the Empire. The climate here is temper- 
ate; the country is flat and well cultivated; 
the roads, too, are kept in much better order 
here than in any of the other provinces; 
these are wide, and, for an immense distance, 
the traveler finds erected along the road- 
side great numbers of small buildings or asy- 
lums in which he can repose himself. To the 
weary voyager these are extremely agreeable, 
as the inns are rare and badly kept. About 
every mile and a half along the road they have 
built small guard-houses for the security of the 
public, and which also serve to mark the dis- 
tances, as the names of the principal cities 
The sol- 
diers stationed at these posts are charged with 
carrying the missives of the Government, which 
they pass from hand to hand. In traversing 
these provinces I have traveled in all fashions, 
on land and by water; this last is the most 
agreeable, as the boats are very comfortable. 
Yet, although the panorama which developed 
itself each day before me was magnificent, I 
paid but little attention to it, as I was in 
haste to arrive at Pekin. 

Finally, to-day, at six o’clock in the even- 
ing—g most propitious hour—the immense 


capital of the Chinese Empire presented itself’ 


before my eyes. 

In spite of the relations of our good mis- 
sionaries, who have described this city, my 
astonishment was great. Figure to yourself, 
my dear friend, two great cities, the one Tartar, 
the other Chinese, which are much greater 
in length than in breadth, forming by their 
union a circuit of seven leagues, without count- 
ing the suburbs, and containing a population 
of which the lowest estimate is more than two 
millions. As all the cities of China, Pekin is 
surrounded by strong walls, which are consid- 
erably higher than most of the houses which 
they inclose; their hight is about ten méters, 
and they measure about seven méters at their 
base, and four at the summit. These walls are 
well fortified, being flanked with bastions and 
small towers. The inclosure of the city is en- 
tered by six great gates, which are sufficiently 
beautiful in style. The portion of the city oc- 
cupied by the Tartars—the masters of the Em- 
pire—has nine gates—two on the east, two on 
the west, two on the north, and three on the 
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south; the district appropriated to the Chinese 
has only seven, each of which opens into a 
large suburb. Before each gate is an esplanade, 
inclosed by a semicircular wall, and forming a 
sort of place d’armes; on each side is erected a 
tower, nine stories in hight, designed for the 
lodgings of the guards, 

A kind of rampart, paved with large, hewn 
stones, surrounds the city. It will be impos- 
sible for you, my dear friend, to form an idea 
of the curious spectacle presented by this bow/e- 
vard, incumbered by carriages of every variety, 
and tradesmen of every kind; there is here a 
constant and dreadful bustle, to which the 
music of the wandering comedians, who give 


utes not a little. I enjoyed a glance of the eye 
over this tumultuous district for a suflicient 
length of time, as my guides were delayed for 


At last I arrived in g 
into a rich hostelrie, which is only another em- 
barkation on the canal; for the sham-pans are 
not only the habitations of porters and mechan- 
ics, but they are also used for shops, hotels, 
and places of pleasure. 


good spirits, and descended 


All are drinking tea, to which, I must tell 
you, by way of parenthesis, I have found great 
difficulty to habituate myself, as in China they 
drink it very strong and without sugar. 

In my present letter 1 write you my first 
impressions. I design to remain at Pekin dur- 
ing three days, and, at an early hour to-mor- 
row morning, I shall endeavor to travel over 
the city, unless I may be embarrassed in my 
double quality of a European and a mission- 
ary. Fortunately, I have a letter of recom- 
mendation to a rich literary mandarin, a 
cousin to the present Viceroy of the province. 

Farewell, and my love. yee, 


II. 


above all, I am astonished. I have made the 
entire journey—haves traversed this immense 
labyrinth which is called Pekin; and I believe, 
in writing to you, my dear friend, I have seen 
in real life the admirable fantasies of the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” How many epi- 
| thets would drop from the pen of M’me. 
| de Sévigné, if this great writer had been 
in my place! What I shall recount to you is, 
I assure you, much more astonishing, more 
| surprising, more marvelous than the marriage 
| of M. de Langun with the great demoiselle. 
| In spite of my fatigue I will write you before 
| I retire to rest; for the moments of a traveler 
are precious, 








Se 


their representations in the open air, contrib- | 


little less than an hour in opening a passage. | 





Scarcely having risen in the morning, I took, 
a la hate, some pe-chai and two or three cups 
of tea, accompanied with a pipe of excellent to- 
bacco, The pe-chai resembles somewhat our 
common lettuce in the appearance of its leaves, 
but is more delicate in its flavor. It is a 
great favorite with the natives. They salt it, 
pickle it in vinegar, and then mix it with 
some rice. I must tell you, my old friend, 
that if I am able willingly enough to partake 
of the food of the Chinese, I should never be 
able to accustom myself to their manner of 
eating. They displace the knives and forks of 
Western nations—with but little advantage, I 
think—by small instruments resembling some 
needles used for knitting; they are called chop- 
sticks. I made an effort to use them, but in a 
manner so awkward that I thought my host— 
a great Chinese, whose rotundity might excite 
the envy of the most corpulent landlords of 
London—should die with extravagant laughter. 
After my modest repast I entered on my 
route through the city with a guide, a-kind of 
porter, who, by his loquacity, reminded me of 
the cicerone of Italy, 

At the risk of being somewhat lengthy, I 
wish to give you, as far as possible, a descrip- 
tion of Pekin. There is a striking uniformity 
in every thing throughout China—language, 
manners, costumes, habitations, with but little 
exception, are the same throughout the coun- 
try. In making you acquainted with Pekin 
you will have a suffliciently-exact idea of the 
marvelous country called the Celestial Empire. 
What astonished me at first sight, indeed, I 
may say, amazed me, is the immense multi- 
tudes that press into the vast streets of the 
city. These streets, of which one is one hund- 
red and twenty feet—forty métres—in breadth 
and a league in length, are nearly straight, 
and would produce a still greater effect if they 


| 
| 
| were paved and otherwise properly kept. 
| I am fatigued, overcome, exhausted—but, far | 
| 
| 


Every morning a considerable number of work- 
men and marketmen arrive from the suburbs 
and neighboring villages; but what augm: ts 
the noise and animation of the public ways is, 
that the greater part of the tradesmen, instead 
of remaining in their shops and attending to 
their customers, course through the streets, 
bearing with them the instruments of their 
profession, The carriages and litters are of 
every kind. If a mandarin of the first class 
goes out of his house, he is accompanied not 
only by his domestics, but also by all the man- 
darins who are subordinate to him, all of whom 
again cause their dependents to follow them. 
Yet the greatest order prevails notwithstand- 
ing the great multitudes that throng the 
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streets; the Chinese have great respect for 


| a tent, or rather of the covering of a tent: 


the law, and from another source justice is ex- | 


peditiously executed. 

The city is divided into an infinity of dis- 
tricts, subjected to certain chiefs, who have 
each the right of inspection over ten houses. 
It is the duty of the inhabitants of each dis- 
trict mutually to defend and protect themselves. 


Tf a robbery should be committed, or if any | 


disorder should arise, they are all of them re- 
sponsible—this is a means employed through- 
out all China for the detection and prevention 
of crime. Another great means of security is, 
that each father of a family is responsible for 
the conduct of his children and domestics. At 
night all the gates of the city are closed, as 
well as certain barriers which are found at the 
extremities of the streets. 

The houses of Pekin, as those of the other 
cities of the Empire, are very low, and consist 
ordinarily of a ground floor, divided into sev- 
eral apartments situated along the front wall, 
and lighted by some windows which give a 
view only into ‘the interior courts. In general 
one does not windows on the 
street, so that passengers are prevented from 
looking into the houses. They also frequently 
raise a small wall, of sufficient hight from the 
ground, behind the door of the sleeping apart- 
ment, on which is placed a folding screen 
which intercepts all indiscreet gazing into or 
out of this room. All important houses have 
three gates; that in the middle is only opened 
on great occasions, or for the reception of the 
host or of illustrious visitors; whereas; the 
others, much smaller, are for daily use; these 
are ornamented on both sides with lanterns, 
bearing the name and titles of the proprietor. 
The greatest Chinese houses rarely have any 


discover any 


other stairway than the few steps which raise | 


them above the level of the ground. Yet I 
have seen several houses of large merchants 
having a story erected above the ground floor, 
or a kind of wooden platform built on the roof 
for taking the fresh air, or for exposing articles 
of merchandise. . 

To speak in spite of certain writers, my dear 
friend, the houses of the Chinese are suffi- 
ciently solid in their construction; nearly all 
the foundations are of granite. The body of 
the house is of wood, the walls are of blue 
brick, and frequently decorated with ornaments 
in stucco. They do not build of stone, and the 
reason of this is, I believe, that the climate is 
opposed to the employment of this kind of ma- 
terial. The roof of the house, or, more prop- 
erly, the double roof, which rests on columns 
of wood and not on the walls, has the form of 








it is 
covered with convex, tiles. The 
woods employed in the construction of these 
habitations are the bamboo, iron-wood, (ti-Zi- 
mu,) and a wood called nan-mu, which is sup- 
posed to be indestructible. ‘When one wishes 
to build for eternity,” said my guide to me 
with a certain emphasis, “he makes use of the 
nan-mu,” 

Whoever has not seen a Chinese city, or vil- 


varnished 


lage, is not able to conceive the air of comfort 
presented by the habitations, so light and so 
beautiful; the small hamlets of Holland ean not 
be compared with them. These double roofs, 
so highly varnished that they sparkle in the 
rays of the sun; these walls, these porticos, 
ornamented with a thousand colors: these pa- 
vilions shooting up into the air, the thousand 
little bells of which are agitated by the least 
motion of the air; these columns, sculptured in 
an art unknown to us, at the same time de- 


light and astonish you. Nor does this ele- 


| gance fail in simplicity, and even the palaces 


of the mandarins are distinguished more by 
their magnitude than by their magnificence; 
the Chinese reserve their splendors and luxuries 
for ornamenting their monuments of public 
utility. The interior of the houses of the com- 
moners is not incumbered with furniture; one 
ordinarily finds only some screens, tables, chairs 
of wood or bone, vases of porcelain, great lan- 
terns of silk painted in different colors and 
suspended from a frame-work after the manner 
of lusters; and, finally, some frames of white 
satin, on which are written in large characters 
some precepts of morality taken from the sacred 
books. Their bedsteads are gayly ornamented, 
and their beds are often covered with rich and 
luxurious materials; but they never place them 
in an exposed position; the Chinese would find 
it very inconvenient to introduce a stranger 
into their bed-chambers. The apartments have 
no chimneys; they use in this country only 
small brick furnaces, in which they burn anthra- 
cite or wood-coal. 7 

What excites attention in all the Chinese 
cities, and particularly at Pekin, is the mul- 
titude of pagodas or temples, the glazed roofs 
of which are raised far above the houses; one 
meets them at every step, and even the gates 
of the city are surmounted with them. All the 
crossways are occupied by triumphal arches, 
which they call pay-7eow. These monuments 
are the more numerous, as they not only erect 
them to commemorate a great political event, 
but most frequently they are designed to cele- 
brate the memory of some humble man who 
has been distinguished by his virtues, or of a 
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rich mandarin, who, from his own resources, 





residence of Fontainebleau a “rendezvous de 


has constructed a bridge or some other monu- | chateaux.” This title might more justly be ap- 


ment of public utility. The pay-/eou, formed 
of three gates, with columns, which support an 
immense frieze, are covered with inscriptions 
and ornaments. I have seen some very re- 
markable ones. 

Thanks to the broad shoulders of my guide, 
who opened a passage for nie 
dense crowd, I arrived in about an hour at the 
house of the cousin of the Viceroy, for whom 
I had a letter of introduction. I presented to 
the porter, according to the custom of the 
country, a billet on which I had indicated my 
name, quality, and the object of my visit. In 
due time a sort of attendant presented himself 
in the vestibule, who, after various genufle- 
xions, told me, with all the forms of the exqui- 
site politeness which characterizes the Chinese, 
that his master was at the imperial palace, and 
that he would be greatly disappointed if he 
vere denied the privilege of seeing me. I pre- 
sented him the letter of the Viceroy, which he 
received on his knees, and then accompanied 
me into the house with the same marks of re- 
spect. I confess to you, my respectable friend, 
that I felt 
found myself supposed to be a great personage; 


some movement of pride when I 


but the politeness of the Chinese, though pro- 
verbial, will not always admit of compliment- 
ary inferences; it is and that is. all. 
In Asia, as in Europe, they frequently heap 


usage, 


up civilities on a man whom they cordially de- 
test. 

Though already fatigued, I was conducted to 
the imperial palace, and spent my leisure time 
in contemplating the exterior; for I could not 
so much as dream of visiting the apartments— 
a poor barbarian like me is not worthy to look 
on the imperial face. The ancient palace was 
destroyed by fire m 1680; the new one is im- 
mense, but, as all the residences of the great 
in China, it is more remarkable for the multi- 
ude of buildings, courts, and gardens, than 
its cireumfer- 

The borders 


of it are defended by a large ditch, over which 


for any elegance of architecture; 


ence is more than four kilometres. 


they have thrown a bridge, which represents 
a gigantic dragon. This dragon, of black jas- 
per, appears to be one single piece, so well are 
the stones which compose it united together. 
The feet serve as pillars, the body forms the 
central arch, the tail another, and the 
head a third. The attached to the 
palace are very extensive and beautiful; they 
are divided here and there by artificial mount- 
ains from five to twenty metres in hight. An 
Englishman, I believe, has called the royal 


forms 


gardens 


through the | 


| 





plied to the palace of Pekin; for its inclosure 
contains not only the habitation of the Em- 
peror and his ladies, but also some houses of 
pleasure, and the residences of some ministers 
and great officers, and of all the gentlemen of 
the imperial train. The interior of the palace, 
if we may credit the relations of earlier voy- 
agers, is decorated with unheard-of luxury, 
When I returned to the hotel they placed a 
letter in my hand from the mandarin, the rela- 
tive of the Viceroy; he invited me to dine 
with him on the following day. I must claim 
your attention awhile to this curious missive, 
which is written in the usual ceremonial style 
of the Chinese. 
to be a personage of no little importance, 


As the mandarin supposes me 


he has traced his 


size; for the more the person to whom a Chi- 


characters in a very small 


nese writes is elevated in dignity, the more 
the characters which he addresses him are di- 
minished in size. The letter was inclosed in an 
envelope, bound with a band of red paper; on it 
were written these words, “Nuy-han;” that is, 
“the letter is within.” <A second envelope, 
stronger than the other, surrounded the whole. 
On a band of red tape was a signet with these 
words, Hou fong, (guarded and sealed.) In 
large characters were written the names and 


| qualities of your servant, and in smaller ones 


After 
supper I withdrew to a window, and contem- 
plated the magnificent spectacle which pre- 
sented itself to my The bells sounded 
the first watch of the night, and I saw imme- 
diately a multitude of boats, illuminated by 
lanterns, rapidly arranging themselves along 
the banks of the canal. The most profound 
silence at once succeeded to the tumult of the 


was indicated the place of his residence. 


eves. 


day; for, in China, no person is allowed to go 
out at night, except during certain feasts, or at 


least except it be for a grave necessity. 


Ir is certain that all the evils in society arise 
from want of faith in God, and of obedience to 
his laws; and it is no less certain, that by the 
prevalence of a lively and eflicient belief, they 
would all be cured. If Christians in any coun- 
try—yea, if any collected body of them, were 
what they might, and ought, and are com- 
manded to be, the universal reception of the 
Gospel would follow as a natural and promised 
result. And in a world of Christians the ex- 
tinction of physical evil might be looked for, 
if moral evil, that is, in Christian language, 
sin, were removed.—Southey. 
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A SUNDAY AT ULM. 


BY NEWTON YORK. 


WAS traveling rapidly from the Rhine to 

Munich, stopping at the main towns on the 
route. Leaving Stuttgart late on Saturday af- 
ternoon, I found myself, far on in the evening, 
at Ulm, the frontier fortress-town of Wurtem- 
burg. To avoid journeying on the Sabbath, 
and thinking that I might be repaid by a sight 
of the famous cathedral at this place, I alighted 
from the cars, and at about half-past ten 
o'clock found my way to a hotel near the cen- 
ter of the town. My quarters struck me at 
first as being of rather a primitive character— 
the whole town, indeed, as I afterward ascer- 
tained, partaking very much of the last cen- 


tury, both in appearance and its effect on the | 
mind of an observer; or, as the Swedenborgians 


say, its sphere. 

At this first hotel of a city of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, | found myself worse accom- 
modated than in our own land, in the little 
tavern of many a country village of not more 
than five hundred souls. I could not help 


thinking that, if the position of Ulm as a front- | 


ier fortress.renders it peculiarly liable to dan- 
ger from secret foreign foes, its hotel system is 


surely one that would repel any such pupil of | 


taste and refinement as an enemy from Bava- 
ria would be likely to be. 
and barring windows, I committed myself to 


sleep under the watchful care of the Guardian | 


of travelers. 

The next morning dawned upon me as 
sweetly as any Sabbath in the New World. 
Finding that I had overslept myself much from 
the fatigue of long traveling, I hastened through 
my simple and very ordinarily-cooked—being 


German—breakfast, and was soon out in the | 


street seeking for the cathedral. This, from its 
lofty hight, needed no guide to point out its 


position. On arriving at the door I found the | 


building closed, and no signs of public wor- 
ship. Evidently the morning service had been 
held at an early hour, and was now entirely 
over. I was much disappointed, but at dinner- 
time ascertained at the hotel the time of the 
afternoon service, and at three o'clock found 
myself again at the door of the church—this 
time able to gain admittance. 

As soon as I had entered I was struck with 
the pure simplicity that appeared to reign 
throughout. It was as if one of the very tri- 
umphs of architectural skill had been endowed 
with the spirit of a New England sanctuary. 
No pretended holy water at the door, whence 


But shutting doors | 


poor and rich, young and old should try to re- 
| ceive gracious influences, instead of from the 
only Source of good; no kneeling groups wor- 
| shiping they know not what, but blindly hop- 
| ing to receive some benefit from the posture of 
| adoration in the place consecrated to religion; 
no priests in many-colored and gorgeous robes, 
marching in procession through the long aisles, 
with boys clad in white swinging censers and 
sprinkling consecrated water; but every-where 
repose and stillness through the vast struct- 
| ure—even the firm tread of some strong, earn- 
| est worshiper, or the tremulous tapping of the 


| staff of some feeble-bodied servant of God. 

Before proceeding further, let me try to give 
| some idea of this grand edifice. Built for the 
| most part about the year 1400, though, like 
| many such ambitious architectural schemes, 
| not yet entirely completed, its dimensions ex- 
tend to a length of five hundred, and a breadth 
of two hundred feet. It was originally des- 
tined to have two noble spires: but, like the 
cathedral at Cologne, which it almost equals in 
size, it has come down to us with as yet but 


| two grand towers, on which the spires are yet, 
perhaps, to rear their lofty heads. 

The body of the church, as in most cathe- 
drals, is in the form of a cross. In the inte- 
rior the nave extends the whole length of the 
church, with the exception of a small choir, 
where the high altar formerly stood, and the 
rites of the Romish Church were mostly per- 
formed. This part is now railed off from the 
rest, and on the Sabbath no foot of priest or 
people now disturbs it. On either side of the 
nave are two broad aisles, separated from the 
nave and from each other by lofty stone col- 
umns. Against one of these columns, near the 
center of the edifice, a pulpit has been erected, 
and round this are rows of pews, as in our 
churches at home—all of them turned, as 
nearly as possible, toward the pulpit. 

The sexton showed me to a pew, and the 
congregation gradually entered. They appeared 
to be of all classes except the very wealthy, 
and most of them seemed to worship with in- 
telligence and sincerity. These all occupied the 
pews in front and at the sides of the pulpit. 
3ehind the latter the seats were occupied by a 
large number of boys and girls, who appeared 
| to form a kind of Sabbath school, and who 
during the service acted as a choir in leading 
the songs of the congregation. 

The organ, a majestic instrument at the end 
of the nave, now commenced a solemn prelude, 
while the pastor, an old and serious, yet genial- 
looking man, ascended the pulpit, and kneeling 
for a moment, asked the blessing of God upon 
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the service. After a short prayer a hymn or 
psalm was sung, the whole congregation unit- 
ing in the noble choral. Another prayer, in 
which the venerable pastor appeared to pour 
out his whole soul to his Creator, and then 
followed the sermon. I had heard discourses 
in foreign languages before, but had under- 
stood little of them; most of them had been 
ambitious efforts of rhetoric and declamation, 


and my ear had not been sufficiently cultivated | 
to understand the variety and rapid succession | 


of words, But when on this occasion the good 
old man arose and gave out as his text, Gott 
ist die Liebe—God is Love—my attention was 





fixed in a moment; and when he spoke, in slow | 


and measured terms, in words of such childlike 


simplicity that the very least could understand | 


him, of the love of God to dying men, my feel- 
ings were almost overpowered with the pathos 
of his utterances, even though vailed in the 
mists of a foreign language. 


prolonged effort to understand a speaker in a 
foreign tongue, and the confused sound of sen- 
tences that fell upon my ears without my ap- 
prehending their meaning, I began to feel a 
drowsy influence creeping over me, which, do 
all that I could to prevent, soon carried me 
off into a profound slumber. I think that it 
was well that I did so; for visions of past his- 
tory presented themselves before me, giving me 
to see what imagination only could otherwise 
furnish. 

I was still in the church—but how changed! 
What gorgeous colors and ambitious pictures 
spread their brilliant hues around! Long 
streaming banners descended from the roof over 
the high altar, which shone resplendent with 
gold and jewels. Priests, clad in robes of silk 
and lace, were kneeling before the crucifix, or 
performing the other duties and ceremonies of 
the mass. On one side of the altar a pure 
white image of the Virgin, crowned with a 
chaplet of flowers, was adored by a crowd of 
worshipers, each of whom brought his lighted 
taper to illuminate her shrine. Now the tink- 
ling of bells was heard, and the song of sweet- 
voiced boys seemed to rise to heaven on a cloud 
of fragrant incense swung from golden censers. 
Long pencils of many-colored light hovered 
and plaved over the scene, and produced an al- 
most intoxicating effect on the eye and mind. 
Surrounding the church I beheld many little 
chapels, each with its altar and its picture of 


some saint, before which burned the taper of | 


some thankful votary. In each chapel a dark- 
looking closet, fit emblem for the secrets there 


ing forms, with heads averted, were revealing 
in hushed tones the tale of their daily lives 
and trials. And, O! blasphemous as it was to 
each one thus bowed, full pardon of sin was 
proclaimed by that human form in that closet 
of ‘ Mystery.” 

On looking more closely at those who were 
leading the vast congregation in their wor- 
ship, I saw in their countenances, clearly ex- 
pressed, various sentiments—on most, careless- 
ness, shrewd hypocrisy, pride, or sensuality; 
on a few, earnest and painful conscientious- 
ness, 

Among the assembled multitude I saw the 
noble worshiping in railed-off space, with guard 
of honor at his the soldier, who had 
stopped in frank and open-hearted religious 
feeling to pray to his patron saint for deliver- 
ance in battle, and to excuse his past delin- 
quencies, while already meditating more. The 


side; 


child was there, and the ignorant peasant, as 
But I did not listen long; for, both from the | 


simple as the child, impressed with the beauty 
and richness of allaround. The anxious mother 


| was there, trying to bring the things of heaven 


before her two daughters, who, with natural 
instinct, felt more inclined to admire than to love 
what they saw; the old, old man, wasted and 
worn, to whom the church seemed indeed a 
home, and the only home. 

But while I was gazing and wondering, a 
subtile influence seemed to steal over me. By 
long inhaling, the rich incense began to cloud 
my brain, the glowing effects of color and light 


| dazzled my eye and distorted my vision; the 


harmony of sweet sounds affected my ear, 
smothering, as it were, every,voice of reason. 
I felt myself carrigd along with the people, 
that I was beginning to be one of them. I 
tried repeatedly to shake off the oppréssive 
feeling; but as when pursued and endeavoring 


| to escape in a dream, my limbs were chained, 





disclosed—each concealing a priest, while bend- | 


and I could not move. “O!” cried I, “for 


| some one that shall unbind me, that shall give 


liberty to all these souls thus chained in fetters 
of steel!” Immediately a new influence per- 
vaded the edifice. It was like the soft dawn of 
peace in the breast after hours of anxiety and 
distress. Thus it affected me; but as I looked 
around, all was consternation. The intoxicat- 
ing music sank tremulously to a feeble echo, 
the deceitful incense rolled away in gloomy 
clouds, the dazzling radiance was changed to 
dullness. A horrid, undefined terror reigned 
over all the congregation, while the faces of the 
priests were lurid with consternation and rage. 
Then, as if in answer to my cry, there came 
a voice rolling and penetrating through every 
corner of the vast structure—“ The truth shall 
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” 


make you free.”- Hearing this, the vision sud- 
denly vanished, and I awoke. Yes, the trap- 
pings of Popery, the emblems of superstition, 
were gone, the mists were cleared away. The 
Word of God, unclouded, came from the lips 
of the loving minister. In each man’s hand 
the Bible pointed the way to heaven. From 
each songs of praise in his own tongue rose to 


to elucidating the truth, would establish this, 
we have no doubt, beyond controversy. For it 
is already known that the child takes its mental 
nature in about equal portions from its parents, 
and this fact at once leads to our conclusion, as 
well as explains why brilliant parents often 
have dunces among their offspring. 

Let us illustrate this. A man has the purely 
intellectual characteristics in great force, but is 


his Creator and Savior. The mercy-seat was 
thrown open to each, and free access to the 
Father was proclainiéd. 


wanting in will; he is, consequently, a dreamy 
philosopher or a visionary speculator. He mar- 








The good old pastor was bringing his sermon | 


to a close. As he looked over his flock, anx- 
ious lest any of them should not be saved, at 
last he repeated and strove to make the truth 
delightful to his hearers, “Gott ist die Liebe; 
lass uns auch Jhn lieben’—God is love; let us 
then love him. 

The service was soon over. As I passed out 
into the street I felt that I had been a witness 
of one of the triumphs of the religion of Christ, 
that here in this great temple, built for a blind 
and ignorant worship, he had, in the order of 
his providence, permitted his Word to be 
preached in its truth and purity. 

I had been in many cathedrals before. I 
had never passed through one of them from 
one door to the other without feeling inspired 
with awe and reverence by the grandeur of the 
place. But this afternoon I felt this crowning 
joy that in such a place I had worshiped God, 
and that others had united in spirit and in 
truth to praise his name. 


—>——___ 


INHERITANCE OF TALENT. 


A COTEMPORARY says that great men 
41 usually inherit their talents from their 
mother. This is the popular belief, but none 
the less erroneous. The mistake has arisen 
from attending only to those cases in which the 
mother had a superior mind to the equal neg- 
lect of the equally-numerous examples where the 
father possessed remarkable abilities. Every 
body quotes the fact that Napoleon derived his 
genius from his mother. Nobody mentions 
that Burns owed his vast abilities to his father. 
A traveler would commit a similar blunder who 
should describe all Americans as light-haired, 
or say that every Philadelphian was a Quaker. 
The rule, for rule there is, lies deeper. 

Great abilities, in a word, arise from such a 
fortunate union of the mental characteristics of 
the parents as renders the progeny a genius, 
though neither father nor mother, perhaps, were 
such. The catalogue of eminent men, if carefully 
made up and honestly scrutinized with a view 





ries a woman who, with but ordinary intellect, 
has immense energy. One child of this pair 
may combine the weakness of both parents, and 
will be in that event an irreclaimable fool. But 
another may inherit the mother’s will with the 
father’s intellect; and this child, unless ruined 
by a bad education, is certain to become dis- 
tinguished, 

Or, take another example. A woman of no 
remarkable abilities, but with a fine moral 
nature, is married to a man without principle, 
but possessing shining abilities. One child of 
this pair may have the good qualities of both 
parents and become a Bunyan, a Nestor, or 
even a Washington. But another may inherit 
the deficiencies of both, and grow up, unless 
carefully guarded, to become but a brilliant 
villain. Or, take a third instance. One parent 
may have much imagination, but little else, 
and the other nothing remarkable, but great 
perceptive faculties. The union of these two 
characteristics in a child will pyoduce a poet. 
The transmission of either in excess, unless 
balanced by strong reasoning powers, may make 
only a human monkey or romantic fool. 

This law explains also why so few eminent 
men belong to one family. There have rarely 
been two distinguished poets, painters, generals, 
or even statesmen who were father, or son, or 
even brothers. The elder and younger Pitt, 
though both prime ministers, and both famous 
speakers, were strikingly dissimilar in their 
mental constitution, so that this example which 
seems at first to oppose our theory, really sus- 
tains it. In fact, when we consider that the 
mind has so many and so distinguished ingre- 
dients, ideality, causality, benevolence, rever- 
ence, destructiveness, constructiveness, and that 
they are combined in millions of varieties in as 
many million persons, the wonder is not that 
two individuals, even of the same family, re- 
semble each other so much. Given the score 
and odd of separate bumps into which phre- 
nology divides the brain, and take the child of 
any two persons, and who shall say in what 
exact proportions out of the ten thousand pes- 
sible ones these qualities ought to unite? 
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EUGENIE DE GUERIN.* 





ADAPTED FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 





T is a remarkable proof’ of the impression 

made in France by this book that the prize 
given by the French Academy was awarded to 
it, and that it has gone through ten editions in 
less than two years. Perhaps it owes these 
distinctions, in part, to the contrast it affords 
to the prevailing spirit of the French nation 
and the present age; but its own merits are 
undeniable, and we have never read a more 
touching record of devoted piety, sisterly affec- 
tion, and love “strong as death.” Eugénie de 
Guérin is an Antigone of France sublimed and 
ennobled by the Christian faith. Her journal 
is the outpouring of one of the purest and 
most saintly minds that ever existed upon 
earth. The style is exquisitely beautiful, and 
it lingers in the memory like the dying tones 
of an /Zolian harp, full of ineffable sweetness. 
Amid the impurity which has so long flooded 
French literature, it is delightful to come upon 
the streams of thought that flowed in limpid 
clearness from the fountain of her mind, and 
to find in a young French girl a combination 
of piety and genius with so much felicity and 
force of expression that her countrymen have 
not scrupled to compare her style to that of 
Pascal himself. 

Religion was with her not a thing to be 
resorted to at certain times and on particular 
occasions, but it was part and parcel of her 
existence. She breathed its atmosphere, and it 
was the essential element of her life. She was 
one of those rare beings who seem to belong 


Guérin will find a responsive echo in many 
hearts, both Protestant and Catholic; for there 
is in it a depth of piety which transcends mere 
difference of creed, and swallows up, as it 
were, that difference in the intensity of Chris- 
tian faith and a large-hearted love of God. 

No doubt there are also many to whom this 
ecstatic view of religion is sickly and senti- 
mental, and who are disposed to attribute the 


| highly-wrought expressions of pious enthusi- 








less to earth than to heaven, whose tempera- | 
| chateau of Le Cayla, in Languedoc, near the 


ment, so to speak, is theopathic, and whose 
faith enables them to regard this world as a 


world of shadows, and the unseen life as the | 
| deed, noble lineage, and their ancestors had 


only reality. To many, even of those who 
think deeply on religious subjects, this is a 
state of mind which is unattainable, perhaps 
hardly intelligible. The piety seems too seraphic 
for the wants of daily life, the armor too ethe- 
real for the combat and struggle which are the 
ordinary lot of man; and they look upon it as 


a beautiful flower which may flourish in a | 


cloistered solitude, but which would droop and 
wither in the wilderness of the world. This 
temperament, however, beyond all doubt, does 
exist, and such a journal as that of Eugénie de 





*Eugénie de Guérin: Journal et Lettres publiés 
avec l'gssentiment de sa Famille. Par G. 8. Trebu- 
tien. Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie Frangaise. 


Paris. 1863. 
Vou. XXV.—3 


asm to weak health, habitual solitude, and an 
excitable imagination. The character of Eu- 
génie de Guérin belonged rather to the cloister 
than the world; and it is remarkable that, in 
an age like the present, these journals and let- 
ters of a recluse, breathing no passion but that 
of the tenderest affection to God and to her 
brother, should have been read with extreme 
avidity. They owe their success to their entire 
moral sincerity and their great intellectual re- 
finement. There is not a trace of cant or affect- 
ation in these pages, which, indeed, were never 
intended to be seen by any human eye but 
that of Maurice; and their purity of intention 
is equaled by a purity of style and felicity of 
diction so remarkable that this unknown pro- 
vincial maiden is raised by the French Academy 
itself to the rank of one of the best writers of 
the language. 

Before we notice the work in detail we will 
say a few words of the De Guérin family, and 
of the brother who may, without exaggeration, 
be said to have absorbed the whole of Eugénie’s 


existence. This is necessary to justify and 
even render intelligible the devotion with 


which she clung to him while living, and cher- 
ished his memory when dead. Maurice and 
Eugénie de Guérin were born at the old family 


town or village of Ardillac, and not very far 
from Toulouse. They were of ancient and, in- 


fought in the Crusades. A Guérin or Guarini 
was, at the beginning of the ninth century, 
Count of Auvergne, and members of the family 
became lords of the domains of Ols in Quercy, 
Rinhodes in Rouergue, Apchier in Gévaudan, 
and Laval, Saigne, and Cayla in Languedoc. 
It could boast of a cardinal, who was also a 
troubadour at the court of Adelaide of Tou- 


| louse, and of a chancellor of France, the Bishop 
| of Senlis, in the reign of Queen Blanche, who 


animated by his example the courage of the 
troops at the battle of Bovines. By various 
intermarriages, also, it mingled its blood with 
some of the noblest families in .France—the 
Séguiers, the Dulacs, the Bernis, and the Roche- 
foucaulds. The chateau itself is situated in a 
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solitary spot overlooking a valley shaded by 
woods, and with broad cornfields to the north. 
Eugénie says in her journal that the surround- 
ing country is “a great empty desert, or peo- 
pled almost as the earth was before man ap- 
peared on it, where one passes whole days 
without seeing any thing but sheep, or hearing 
any thing but birds.” A little rivulet gurgles 
close under a terrace in front of the windows. 
The house was furnished in the simplest style, 
for the family was not affluent. She thus de- 
scribes it: “Our rooms are all white, without 
mirrors or a trace of luxury; the dining-room 
has a sideboard and chairs, with two windows 
that look out upon the wood at the north; 
the other saloon at the side has a sofa, in the 
center a round table, some straw-bottomed 
chairs, an old arm-chair worked in tapestry, 
where Maurice used to sit—a sacred piece of 
furniture—two glass doors on the terrace, the 
terrace overlooking a green valley where a 
rivulet flows; and in the saloon a beautiful 
Madonna with her infant Jesus, a gift By the 
queen—such is our abode.” 

Monsieur and Madame de Guérin had four 
children, of whom Eugénie was the second. 
She was born in 1805, five years before her 
youngest brother, Maurice, to whom she may 
be said to have devoted her whole existence. 
The difference in their ages made her feel 
toward him, as she expressed it, more like a 
mother than a sister. The other children were, 
a sister, Marie, or Mimi, as she was called, 
and a brother, the eldest of the family, named 
Erembert. They lost their mother at a com- 
paratively early age, when Eugénie was thir- 
teen years old. 

This was Eugénie’s first sorrow, and it made 
a profound impression upon her mind. She 
was religious from her cradle, and the loss of 
her mother deepened her convictions and sanc- 
tified her faith. She says in her journal, De- 
cember 31, 1839, with reference to it: “From 
being a merry and laughing girl I became pen- 
sive and reserved; my life suddenly changed; 
there was a flower drooping and broken in a 
coffin. From that epoch dates a development 
in my faith, a religious impulse, a love of God, 
which carried me away from all earthly things, 
and which left me that which sustains me now, 
a hope in God which early consoled me.” 

Both she and Maurice were gifted with a 
rare intelligence. Both were born poets in the 
true sense of the word. Both clothed their 
thoughts spontaneously in verse which gushed 
from them like a fountain, and the prose of 
both was poetry. Wandering in the solitary 
woods hand in hand, they passed their child- 





hood together, “like twin cherries on one 
stalk,” clinging to each other with inexpressi- 
ble fondness; and each might say to the other, 


“For sure our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mold as mine.” 


Eugénie showered upon the little Maurice the 
treasures of her love, and he returned it with 
all the warmth of his young heart. One of his 
teachers said to his father, “ You have there a 
transcendent child.” From his earliest infancy 
his delight, or rather his passion, was the con- 
templation of nature. His sister says, in a few 
brief memoranda she drew up for a notice that 
was to be prefixed to an edition of his works 
after his death: “ Maurige was, as a child, im- 
aginative and a dreamer. He passed long 
periods of time in gazing on the horizon under 
the shadow of the trees. He had a peculiar 
affection for an almond-tree, beneath which he 
used to take refuge when he felt the slightest 
emotion. I have seen him stand there whole 
hours.” 

He used, as a boy, to declaim in the open 
air, and made a rustic pulpit of a grotto in 
the woods where he preached to his sister—his 
only audience. They called it the pulpit of 
Chrysostom. He quitted home to attend a 
school at Toulouse, and at the age of thirteen 
he went to the Stanislaus College, in Paris, 
where he remained five years, and brilliantly 
distinguished himself. During all that period 
he never visited his home, for Cayla was far 
distant and traveling was expensive. When 
he came back his sister remarked in him an 
increase of melancholy, which was the habitual 
feature of his character. In a letter written 
in 1828, apparently in a fit of deep dejection, 
to the Abbé Briquet, one of the professors at 
the college, he attributes this to early sorrows. 
He says: “ You know my birth; it is honora- 
ble, that is all, for poverty and misfortune are 
hereditary in my family, and the majority of 
my relatives have died in trouble. I tell you 
this, because I believe that it may have had 
an influence upon my character. . . . The 
first years of my life were extremely sad. At 
the age of six I had no longer a mother. An 
eye-witness of the prolonged grief of my father, 
and often surrounded by scenes of mourning, I 
perhaps then contracted the habit of sadness. 
Living a life of retirement in the country with 
my family, my childhood was solitary. I never 
knew those games nor that noisy joy which 
accompany early years.” 

He goes on to say that he had the image of 
death constantly before his eyes, and his dreams 
were of the tomb. Clearly his mind was then 
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in a very morbid state. He told his sister 
that the sentiment in which they resembled 
each other was melancholy—“an affection of 
the soul which had been often turned into ridi- 
cule owing to its abuse, but which, when 
natural, ennobled the heart and became even 
sublime.” 

At the end of 1832, at his own earnest re- 
quest, Maurice was allowed to join the little 
society at La Chénaie, in Britanny, half Bene- 
dictine, half secular, of which the Abbé de La 
Mennais—that lost star-in the firmament of 
the Roman Catholic Church—was the head. 
But he had not then thrown off his allegiance 
to the Pope, nor startled the world with the 
publication of his “Paroles d’un Croyant.” 
Lacordaire and Montalembert were still among 
his disciples. The community consisted of the 
Abbé de La Mennais, Abbé Gerbet, and six or 
seven young men who pursued their studies 
chiefly with a view to a monastic life. La 
Chénaie was a kind of Port Royal of the nine- 
teenth century. It stood solitary among bound- 
less woods, “an oasis,” as Maurice de Guérin 
called it, “amid the steppes of Britanny.” In 
front of the house was a large garden, divided 
into two by a terrace planted with limes, and 
at the extremity was a chapel in which they 
offered up their daily devotions, In the follow- 
ing passage in a letter to his sister, Maurice 
describes the famous Abbé, the Pythagoras of 
the establishment: “The great man is little, 
frail, pale, with gray eyes, oblong head, a nose 
large and long, his forehead deeply furrowed 
with wrinkles, which descend between the eye- 
to the commencement of the nose; 
dressed in a complete suit of coarse gray cloth 
from head to foot; running about his room in 
a way that would tire my young limbs, and 
when we go out for a walk marching always 
at the head of us covered with a straw hat as 
old and worn as that of Charles de Bayne.” 

Maurice staid at La Chénaie till the society 
was broken up, in September, 1832, by the 
pressure of ecclesiastical authority. While there 
he nourished his native melancholy with the 
tender reminiscences of an early and lost love. 
We know no more of the circumstances than 
that the name of the object of his attachment 
was Louise. He wrote poetry in secret, and 
confided the outpourings of his muse to one 
intimate friend, M. de Marzan, with whom he 
in the solitude of the woods. 
Of course he kept up a correspondence with 
Engénie, and some of the letters have been 
preserved and published, as also a journal, now 
well known as the “Cahier Vert,” in which he 
noted down his impressions and feelings just as 
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they occurred. The last entry in it is the 
following: “I have traveled. I know not what 
movement of my destiny has carried me along 
the banks of a river to the sea. I have seen 
on the banks of that river plains where nature 
is puissant and gay—royal and ancient dwell- 
ings marked with memories which keep their 
place in the sad legends of humanity—numer- 
ous cities, and the ocean rumbling in the far 
distance. . The course .of travel is de- 
lightful. ©, who will set me afloat on the 
Nile?” 

Wordsworth himself was not a more ardent 
admirer nor a closer observer of natural scenery 
than Maurice de Guérin. His love of nature 
was a worship and a passion, and her ever- 
changing forms were to him little less than 
beings endowed with life. But he did not pass 
all his time in poetic reveries. He was a dili- 
gent student, and made himself master of 
Greek, Latin, English, and German. In a let- 
ter to his sister, written a little later, he men- 
tions his partiality for Byron and Scott—le 
bon homme Walter Scott—and says he was 
then reading “ Faust,” which he describes as a 
work that “might have been written by an 
angel under the dictation of the devil.” 

When the Abbé de La Mennais was com- 
pelled to dismiss his little band of students, 
they migrated to the monastic establishment 
of Ploérmel, which was under the direction of 
a brother of their former chief, himself also an 
Abbé. Maurice quitted La Chénaie with pro- 
found regret; but said, “Although my grief is 
very bitter, I will not hang my harp on the 
willows by the ‘water-courses, because the 
Christian, unlike the Israelite, ought to sing 
the Lord’s song, and the song of the servant 
of the Lord, in a strange land.” At Ploérmel 
he was not happy; he felt oppressed by\the 
monotony of his daily life, and revolted against 
the narrow strictness of the discipline. He 
pined for a more active sphere, and in one of 
his letters thus expressed himself: “I would 
rather run the risk of an adventurous life than 
allow myself to be thus strangled by rule.” 
He was then a warm champion of the cause 
of his former teacher; and speaking of his 
quarrel with the Pope, said, “Even if the 
Pope condemned him, is there not in heaven a 
court of appeal?” At this period of life he 
suffered intense agony from a strange and mis- 
erable feeling of utter incapacity. He humbled 
himself to the dust under an exaggerated idea 
of the intellect of others, and a sense of his 
own inferiority. His depreciation of his own 
powers was absurdly wrong, but the distress 
he endured in consequence was indescribable, 
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This morbid feeling increased upon him as the 
period drew near when, according to his own 
resolve, he was about to exchange the monastic 
solitudes of Britanny for the bustle of the 
metropolis and the stern realities of active 
life—La Chénaie and Ploérmel for Paris. His 
delicate organization, where disease was already 
at work, made him shrink from the rough 
tumults of the world, and he thought himself 
wholly unfit to contend for “the immortal gar- 
land,” which, to use the words of Milton, “is 
not to be won without dust and heat.” But a 
sense of duty nerved him for the struggle. 
He said, “I toil simply and solely for my 
father and my friends; all my forces are in 
them; and it is not I who work, but they who 
work in me.” 

Before, however, he started for Paris he paid 
a visit to his friend, M. Hyppolyte de la Mor- 
vonnais, who, with his young wife and an only 
daughter, had a charming residence in Britanny 
called Le Val, on the banks of the River Ar- 
guenon, not far from St. Malo, on the coast. 
From the Val d’Arguenon he went to Paris, 
where he hired a chamber at twenty francs a 
month, and struggled manfully to maintain 
himself by writing essays for the newspapers, 
and afterward by giving instruction as a tutor 
to young men attending or preparing for the 
university. He was at first astonished to find 
his articles accepted. With unaffected humil- 
ity he speaks of them in language which, now 
that his genius is recognized, can hardly be 
read without a smile.. “I write boldly,” he 
says, “a quantity of articles, which are, re- 
ceived, I know not by what miracle, in a little 
newspaper. I know not, in truth, which I 
ought most to wonder at, the excess of good- 
ness in men who accept such poor essays, or 
my incredible assurance in launching such stu- 
pidities into the world.” 

But in the mean time his intercourse with 
the Abbé de La Mennais had borne its natural 
fruit, and he had become unsettled in his faith, 
even if he was not quite an unbeliever. This 
caused great distress to his sister, Eugénie, 
who ‘perhaps exaggerated the extent of the 
mischief. At all events, she feared that her 
brother had ceased to pray, and her journal. at 
this period contains several allusions to the 
subject. On the 4th of August, 1835, she 
writes: “O, my friend, if you knew how the 
soul in affliction finds sweet consolation in God, 
what force it derives from the Divine power!” 
And on the 26th of January, 1838, when he 
had returned to Paris, after paying a short 
visit to home: “ Maurice, my dear Maurice, O, 
what need I have of you and God! Therefore, 


in taking leave of you I went to Church, where 
one can pray and weep at ease. What do you 
do, you who do not pray, when you are sad, 
when you have your heart broken? For my- 
self, I feel that I have need of superhuman 
consolation—that I must have God for my 
friend, when that which I love causes me to 
suffer.” 

This was till the latter end of her brother's 
life the one drop of bitterness in her cup of 
joy as regarded him. No pride in his intel- 
lectual powers, no conviction, comforting as it 
was, that in the midst of temptation his morals 
were pure, could make her forget that he had 
ceased to be a follower of the Cross. Her 
passionate prayer to Heaven was that he might 
return like a wandering sheep -to the fold of 
his Savior, and be a partaker in the glorious 
hope of a blessed immortality, which was the 
support and consolation of her life. And her 
prayers, as we shall see in the sequel, were not 
in vain. 

During: his residence in Paris Maurice met 
with Caroline de Gervais, a young lady who 
was born at Calcutta, and had only lately 
come to France, having lost her father. An 
attachment sprang up between them, and she 
became his affianced bride. Eugénie calls her 
“a charming Eve come from the Orient for a 
paradise of a few days.” But in the mean time 
seeds of consumption had already been sown 
in his delicate frame, and the state of his 
health caused serious alarm to his affectionate 
family, and above all to his devoted sister, 
Her letters addressed to him have by some 
mischance been lost; but she was in the habit 
of keeping a private journal for his eve alone. 
In this she noted down her thoughts as they 
occurred, and the little occurrences of her 
daily life, in the pious hope that as he from 
time to time perused it he might, though 
absent, be as it were present among them, and 
might feel himself surrounded in the midst of 
the dangers of Paris and the world by the 
sweet and holy influences of home. She did 
this at his especial request, and no more wel- 
come packet ever reached him than that which 
contained his sister's diary. It is to this jour- 
nal that we propose to introduce our readers. 
She, however, little thought that it would 
meet the public eye. In one of the entries, 
dated 24th August, 1835, she says: “This is 
not for the public, it belongs to my inmost feel- 





ings, to my soul; IT Is FoR ONE.” It was 
| written on separate paper-books or cahiers, as 
she calls them, for the convenience of trans- 
| mission to her brother by the post, and some 
lof them are unfortunately lost. Of those 
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which remain the first is dated Cayla, the 15th 
of November, 1834. 

Before his marriage took place Maurice, after 
five years’ absence, returned home, and spent 
six happy months at Cayla. Speaking of this 
period his sister says: “ Those six months with 
us, when he was ill, and so much beloved, had 
again strongly attached him to this place. 
Five years without seeing us had made him, 
perhaps, a little lose sight of our tenderness; 
but having found it again he had returned it 
with all his own; he had so completely renewed 
all his relations with the family that when he 
left us death alone could have broken them. 
He had so assured me. His errors were past, 
his illusions of heart had vanished; from a 
feqling of need, and by his primitive tastes, he 
embraced sentiments of a good kind. I knew 
all. I foliowed his steps; from the fiery circle 
of the passions—very brief for him—I have 
seen him pass into that of the Christian life. 
Beautiful soul! soul of Maurice! God had 
withdrawn it from the world to shelter it in 
heaven.” 

It was so arranged that Eugénie should ac- 
company the rest of the family to Paris, and 
be present at the marriage. This was a great 
event in her life, for she had never before 
undertaken so long a journey. A visit to the 
neighboring towns of Gaillac or Alby had been 
the utmost limit of her wanderings. But, 
although her diffidence in herself made her 
fancy that she was unfitted for society, we are 
assured that in the capital of France her con- 
versation made a deep impression upon those 
who met her; and, owing to her tact and the 
native grace and dignity of her manner, she 
was in reality as much at home in the glitter- 
ing salons of Paris as in the quiet and rustic 
retirement of Le Cayla. She was, however, 
little known, and it was not till long after her 
death that her name reached the ears of those 
who would most cordially have welcomed and 
received her. 

Maurice returned to Le Cayla on the 8th of 
July, 1839; but his disease had already made 
great progress, and he was within sight of the 
bourne of rest which he had so ardently longed 
for. Ten days afterward his sister notes in her 
journal the end of his melancholy existence. 
He was buried in the cemetery at Ardillac, 
and it is a curious trait of the state of feeling 
in France at this time, even before the Revo- 
lution of 1848 had inaugurated the reign of 
liberty and equality, that when the De Guérin 
family placed the stone crucifix in the church- 
yard to mark the resting-place of their beloved 
Maurice, there was a strong opposition on the 





part of the peasantry, who thought it a viola- 
tion of the equality of death. It even became 
necessary to guard the tomb during the night 
to prevent its spoliation. Eugénie says in her 
journal: “Poor sovereign people! This is 
what we must suffer from it; this is the fruit 
of their knowledge. In times past all would 
have crossed themselves before that crucifix 
which to-day they talk of throwing down in 
the enlightened times in which we live. Un- 
happy times, when respect for holy things is 
lost, when the lowest pride themselves in 
revolting against the mournful elevation of a 
tomb!” 

As Eugénie had devoted the chief part of 
her existence to her brother while he lived, so 
she now consecrated the remainder of her days 
almost exclusively to his memory. It can not 
be denied that there was something morbid in 
this. She hugged her sorrow to her heart, 
and, like Rachel weeping for her children, re- 
fused to be comforted. But she mourned not 
as ihose who have no hope. Across the dark 
cloud of her sorrow there darted a ray of light, 
and that was the ineffable comfort she found 
in the conviction that Maurice had died a 
sincere Christian. And she knew that his life 
had been in a singular degree innocent and 
pure, so that she might say of him what was 
said by Cowley on the death of his friend Her- 
vey: 


“He, like the stars, to which he now is gone, 
That shine with beams like flame, 
Yet burn not with the same, 
Had all the light of youth, of the fire none.” 


We will now proceed to quote some extracts 
from the journal, taken almost at random, 
conscious as we are how difficult it is to choose 
where all is so beautiful, and conscious, also, 
alas! how much of their beauty will be lost in 
a translation! Almost the whole of them were 
written by Eugénie in her solitary chambrette 
at Cayla, very often while the nightingale was 
pouring out its. song beneath her window, and 
the glofious canopy of a Southern sky was 
studded with stars before her view. It was 
there that she most loved to be—‘“an ancho- 
rite,” as she expressed it, “in her cell.” “ Like 
the dove,” she said, “I love to return every 
evening to my nest; I covet no other place.” 

Nothing could be more simple or more un- 
eventful than her daily life. In her little room 
with her distaff by her side, she span and read, 
and thought and wrote; now caressing a pet 
pigeon or linnet, or goldfinch, now putting 
aside her journal or her work to kneel down 
and pray, now rising like Eve, “on hospitable 
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thoughts intent,” to descend into the kitchen | 
and preside over the mysteries of the oven, or 
to go out and carry alms to some poor cripple 
in the village. 

She describes her favorite room thus: “The 
air this morning is mild, the birds sing as in 
Spring, and a little sun pays a visit to my 
chamber. I love it thus, and am as much 
pleased with it as with the most beautiful place 
in the world, all lonely as it is. The reason is 
that I make of it what I please, a saloon, a 
church, an academy. I am there, when I like, 
in company with Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Fenelon; a crowd of men of genius surrounds 
me; anon they are saints.” 

Under the date of 18th November, 1834, she 
writes: “I am furious against the gray cat. 
That naughty animal has just carried off a 
little frozen pigeon which I was warming at 
the corner of the fire. It began to revive, 
poor creature! I wished to tame it; it would 
have loved me; and all that crunched by a cat! 
What mishaps in life! This event, and all 
those of to-day, have passed in the kitchen; it 
is there that I stay all the morning and part 
of the evening since I have been without 
Mimi. It is necessary to superintend the cook, 
and papa sometimes comes down, and I read 
to him near the oven, or at the corner of the 
fire, some morsels of the antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. This big book aston- 
ished Pierril—a servant lad. ‘What a lot of 
words are in it!’ he said in his patois. He is 
a droll creature. One evening he asked me if 
the soul was immortal, and afterward what a 
philosopher was. We discussed grand- ques- 
tions, as you see. Upon my answering that it 
was a person of wisdom and knowledge, he re- 
marked, ‘Then, Mademoiselle, you are a phi- 
losopher.’ This was said with an air cf naivete 
and sincerity which might have flattered Socra- 
tes, but which made me laugh so that all my 
seriousness as a catechist was put to flight for 
the evening. There he is, with his little pig, 
searching for truffles. If he comes this way I 
will go and join him, and ask him :ifhe still 
finds me with the air of a philosopher.” 

“With whom would you believe I have been 
this morning at the corner of the kitchen fire? 
With Plato. I hardly ventured to say so, but 
my eyes lighted upon him and I wished to 
make his acquaintance. I am only at the first 
pages. He seems to me admirable, this Plato, 
but I think it a singular idea of his to place 
health before beauty in the catalogue of bless- 
ings which God has given us. If he had con- 
sulted a woman, Plato would not have written 
that; do you think he would? I think not; 





and yet, remembering that I am a ‘philoso- 
pher, I am a little of his opinion. . . , 
When I was a child I should have wished to 
be pretty. I dreamed only of beauty because 
I said to myself, mamma would have loved me 
more. Thank God, that childishness is past, 
and I desire no other beauty than that of the 
soul. Perhaps even in that respect I am a 
child, as heretofore. I should like to resemble 
the angels.” 

24th April, 1835.—“I know not why it has 
become necessary for me to write, if it were 
only two words. To write is my sign of life, 
as it is of the fountains to flow. I would not 
say it to others, it would appear folly. Who 
knows what this outpouring of my soul is, this 
unfolding itself before God and before some 
one? I say some one, for it seems to me that 
you are here, and that this paper is you. God, 
methinks, hears me; he even answers me in 
a way which the soul understands, and which 
one can not express. When I am alone, seated 
here, or on my knees before my crucifix, I 
fancy myself Mary, listening tranquilly to the 
words of Jesus.” 

We will give two or three more extracts 
from her journal of the same year: 

lst August, 1835.—“ This evening my turtle- 
dove has died; I know not from what cause, 
for it continued to coo up to to-day. Poor little 
creature! What regret it causes me! I loved 
it; it was white, and every morning it was the 
first voice 1 heard under my window, in Win- 
ter as well as in Summer. Was it morning or 
joy? I know not, but its songs gave me 
pleasure. Now I have a pleasure the less. 
Thus each day we lose some enjoyment. I 
mean to put my dove under a rosebush on the 
terrace; it seems to me that it will be well 
there, and that its soul—if soul there be—will 
repose there sweetly in that nest beneath the 
flowers. I have a tolerably strong belief in 
the souls of animals, and I should even like 
there to be a little paradise for the good and 
the gentle, like turtle-doves, dogs, and lambs. 
But what to do with wolves and other wicked 
minds? To damn them? That embarrasses 
MA se + 
24th.— How quickly it passed, my dear; the 
night passed in thinking of you! The day 
dawned when I fancied it was midnight. It 
was, however, three o’clock, and I had seen 
many stars pass, for from my table I see the 
sky, and from time to time I regard it and 
consult it, and it seems that an angel dictates 
to me. From what source except from on high 
can there occur to me so many ideas, tender, 
elevated, sweet, true, and pure, with which my 
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heart is filled when I commune with you? 
Yes, God gives them to me, and I send them 
to you.” 

Her mind was too sensitive and her feelings 
were too finely strung for her own happiness. 
Not quarreling with the tastes of others, she 
herself cared nothing for the gayeties of life, 
and a certain degree of restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction is visible both in her journal and 
her correspondence. Indeed, she more than 
once complains of ennui as her besetting 
enemy; but her sure refuge was religion, and 
she was rewarded by the gift of that peace 
which passeth all understanding. Thus we find 
her saying in an entry dated 20th March, 1836: 
“To-day, and for a tolerably long time, I have 
felt calm, with peace of head and heart, a 
state of grace for which I bless God. My win- 
dow is open; how calm it is! all the little 
sounds irom without reach me; I love that of 
the rivulet. Adieu! I hear at this moment a 
church-clock, and a house-clock that answers 
to it. This striking of hours in the distance 
and in the hall assumes in the night something 
of a mysterious character. I think of the 
Trappists, who awake to pray; of the sick, 
who count in suffering all their hours; of the 
afflicted, who weep; of the dead, who sleep 
frozen in their bed. O, how the night makes 
serious thoughts occur! I do not believe that 
the wicked, the impious, the unbeliever, are as 
perverse in the night as in the day. A gentle- 
man who doubts many things has often said 
to me that at night he always believed in hell. 
The reason apparently is that in the daytime 
external objects dissipate our thoughts and dis- 
tract our soul from truth. But what am I 
going to say? I had to speak of such sweet 
things. I have received your ribbon this even- 
ing, the net, the little box with the beautiful 
pen and the pretty little billet. All this I 
have touched, tried, éxamined, and put to my 
heart. A thousand thanks!” 

At times Eugénie felt an almost irresistible 
longing to enter a convent, but was deterred 
by the thought of her home duties, and also 
by the clinging love she bore to her father and 
all her family. Her good sense and acute 
judgment were hardly less remarkable than her 
piety. After expressing how much she enjoyed 
reading the lives of hermits and recluses—“ at 
least such as are not inimitable—as to the 
others, one admires them like the pyramids ”— 
she goes on to say: “In spite of this, for many 
reasons the ‘Lives of the Saints’ seems to 
me a dangerous book. I would not recommend 
them to a young girl, nor even to others’ who 
are not young. The reading has such an effect 











on the heart, which thus loses itself sometimes 
even for God. How one ought to 
watch over a young woman—over her books, 
her correspondence, her companions, her devo- 
tion, every thing which demands the tender 
attention of a mother! If I had had mine, I 
remember things which I did, at fourteen 
years of age, which she would not have allowed 
me to do. So Frangois de Sales once 
said to some nuns who begged him to allow 
them to go barefoot, ‘Change your brains and 
keep your shoes.’ ” 

We know not whether Eugénie was ever in 
love, but she alludes to the early death of a 
cousin Victor in a way that makes it probable 
that she cherished for him a tenderer feeling 
than that of friendship. She certainly had no 
prejudice against marriage, and in one passage 
shows that she had formed visions of “love in 
a cottage” for herself which were not destined 
to be realized. On the 9th of February, 1838, 
she writes, half seriously and half in jest: “I 
have never dreamed of grandeur or of fortune, 
but how often of a small house away from a 
town, very clean, with its wooden furniture, its 
bright earthenware, its lattice-work at the 
entrance, some chickens, and myself there 
with—I know not whom—for I should not 
fancy a peasant like one of ours, who are boor- 
ish, and beat their wives.” 

Our chief object in making these selections 
has been to bring under the notice of our 
readers the character and writings of a person 
of whom, perhaps, not many of them have 
heard, but with whom those who share her 
sentiments may wish to become better ac- 


quainted, 
_——————— 


A GOOD HOUSEWIFE. 





A coop housewife is one of the first blessings 
in the economy of life. Men put a great value 
upon the housewife qualifications of their 
partners after marriage, however little they 
may weigh with them before; and there is 
nothing which tends more to mar the felicities 
of married life than recklessness or want of 
knowledge in the new housekeeper of the duties 
which belong to her station. Men admire 
beauty, and order, and system in every thing, 
and men admire good fare. If these are found 
in their dwellings, and are seasoned with good 
nature and good sense, men will see their chief 
enjoyments at home; they will love their homes 
and their partners, and strive to reciprocate the 
kind offices of duty and affection. True moth- 
ers will not fail to instruct their daughters in 
the qualifications of married life. 
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*“ And wage intestine wars, tossed and mingled.” — Ovid. 


THE MIRAGE. 





BY EDWARD B. HEATON. 








Wuere Platte her turbid current pours, 

Twixt barren, arid, leafless shores, 

The vast, illimitable plain 
Is spread on either hand, 

Treach’rous as the wat’ry main, 

A waste of moving sand. 

There the winds their orgies keep, 
Surging ’gainst the thunder-cloud, 
And with voices fierce and loud, 

O’er the dreary desert sweep, 

Heaping high while they rave 

Sand upon the lost man’s grave. 

Here hands on stooping skies 

With skill no mortal power hath giv’n, 

Paint in deceitful dyes 


The desert’s brim with views from heav’n. 


The traveler on his weary way, 
Life’s vigor failing fast, 
Lost to hupe’s sustaining ray, 
Lost in the desert vast; 
Madness in his tortured brain, 
Parehed throat and Svungry eye, 
Scans the distance, earth and sky, 
To see if, or the glowing plain, 
Or the thick and sultry breeze, 
Gives sign of rain, or groves of trees, 
For well he knew ‘neath the leafy shade 
Water its silver music made; 
And could he but reach its verdant shore 
His life was safe and danger o’er. 


He starts! before his eager eyes 

Fairy visions sweetly rise; 

Heavenly landscapes, forests green, 
Lakelets sparkling wide, 

With many a fair and gay demesne 
Bord'ring on the silver tide. 

Humble cottage, lofty tower, 
Flowery copse, that half concealed 
Cattle grazing in the field, 

Or lolling in the shady bower. 

Flashing from the hill-side brown, 

The laughing rills came rambling down, 

And plenty there with lavish horn 

Clothed the verdant fields with corn. 

Beyond all doubt, in the glare of day ™ 

The vision of beauty before him lay; 

“ My toils are o’er,” he cries, “ the vast 

Is all behind—saved, saved at last!” 


Swift o’er the yielding ground, 

That echoes back a crispy sound, 

He strives the happy shore to gain; 
Yet still before him spread the plain, 
Still distant mocked the shady bowers 
Till sank exhausted nature’s powers; 
Then, as he gazed in blank despair 
Upon that distant picture fair, 

Like sickly demons, pale and wan, 
Across the sky the fabric ran; 





Ran and mix’d hill, vale, and stream, 
Like threads of a disordered dream; 
Then, as the night yields to the day, 
They paled, and sank, and died away. 
Long gazed the wretch with wild surprise 
Upon the stern and brazen skies, 
Curs’d the void and empty space; 
Then Hope forsook her throne. 
Death glaz’d his eye and blanch’d his face, 
And with despairing groan 
He fell, life fled, the pitiless storm 
Heap’d high the sand upon his form; 
His requiem sang, and left no trace 
Of his lonely burial-place. 


—— ———— 


THE DYING MOTHER'S MESSAGE. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BAXTER. 








Upon a couch of pain 
A dying mother lay, 

While friends around with anguish saw 
Her life fast ebb away. 

She looked upon that tearful throng, 
The aged, young, and fair, 

But looked in vain for one dear face— 
A face that was not there. 


She knew her end was near, 
Yet dreaded not to die, 

But wished her well-beloved son 
Might meet her dying eye; 

That she might lay her hand once more 
Upon that son’s bright hair, 

And breathe o’er him ere life should close 
An earnest, fervent prayer. 


Her pulse grew fainter still, 
And dimmer grew her eye, 
And keener grew the anguish of 
The loved ones standing by; 
Then flashed her eye, as if she saw 
The pearly gates appear, 
And, pointing up, “ Tell him,” she said, 
“Tell him to meet me there.” 


She calmly fell asleep,° 
Her earthly course was run, 

But from his heart ne’er passed away 
Her message to her son; 

And when the toils of life are o’er 
He hopes to breathe this prayer: 

“ Receive me to thyself, O God,” 
And meet his mother there. 


a 


PURE LOVE. 





Sucu is the power of that sweet passion 

That it all sordid baseness doth expel, 

And the refined mind doth newly fashion 

Unto a fairer form, which now doth dwell 

In his high thought, and would itself excel; 
Which he, beholding still with constant sight, 
Admires the mirror of so heavenly light.—Spenser. 


— 
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GLIMPSES OF OUR LAKE REGION. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


CHAPTER I. 
NOOG’S POND! That is the old name for 


J the clear sheet of water that stretches for 
two or three miles across the highlands which 
overlook one of our thriftiest New England 
villages. It is a lake now, in poetical parlance, 
a “pearl of a lake,” blue and hyaline. But it 
is the same old pond, and there is scarcely a 
spot all along its green borders which has not 
its historical association or childish interest. 

Not that in this changing world its banks 
have been permitted to remain unaltered. 
That were too much to ask, though inexorable 
Fate might have been fitly entreated to spare 
us the rude desecration of the beautiful which 
the vandalism of man has perpetrated. There 
are long lines of Jrish cabins on either shore, 
and the fairest ground in all the region for the 
prosecution of tasteful architecture or landscape 
gardening, is covered with a set of low, dirty, 
rickety old huts, which are scarcely fit for the 
habitation of swine. A pig of tolerable intelli- 
gence would lose its self-respect and its ability 
to fatten properly if condemned to accept so 
unpromising a dwelling-place. 

Notwithstanding this, when seen at a little 
distance on a Summer’s evening, there is a 
quiet beauty about those clustering homes and 
an air of homely comfort in the bearing of 
their etiquette-scorning tenants which is curi- 
ously attractive. The shadowy trees leaning 
over from the hill-side behind the cabins till 
they are reflected in the dark, still waters, give 
a coloring and finish to the picture. Women 
and young girls, in the quaintest varieties of 
costume, bareheaded and barefooted, sit on the 
door-steps or gather in cluster under the trees 
to enjoy a Babel of loud chatting, and the men, 
returned from the day’s hard labor, refresh 
themselves with a quarrel or a fight prepara- 
tory to eating their suppers. 

It is a question whether there is not 
more real enjoyment of life and less anxious 
care in those apparently-comfortless dwellings 
than in the more imposing homes of their 
Yankee neighbors. It is certain that the tor- 
pid, expressionless features, the pallid complex- 
ions, the listless air and languid step, which 
are the signs and seals of our artificial life, 
have no counterparts in an Irish cabin. Our 
cumbrous etiquette seems to be accepted there 
for the hollow humbug that it is; and they 
would think it a poor bargain to exchange 
their natural freedom of action and strong 








vitality for the shallow, paltry aims and ele- 
gant insipidity of our genteel society. So far 
they are our superiors. 

There is, no doubt, an element of satisfac- 
tion in their cozy little fights and animated 
wranglings. There is no ceremony about them, 
no polite routine to achieve the desired recrea- 
tion, but an off-hand dashing into the business, 
a relishing heartiness in the good, honest 
“knock-downs” which is truly inspiring. The 
whole enjoyment of the affair would be spoiled, 
lost altogether, if subjected to the conventional 
restrictions of refined quarreling. The result 
is delightful. A warmer friendship than ever 
blossoms out from the rudely-shattered loves 
of the past, and the perpetual renewal of they 
sacred affection keeps the heart young. 

This beautiful “lake region” has been chris- — 
tened New Ireland, in memory of the well- 
beloved Erin across the sea. It is touching to 
witness the feeling exhibited by Irishmen to- 
ward the “swate jem o’ the ocean blue, me 
lads.” They forgive the “ould counthree” its 
poverty and degradation, its ignorance and its 
discomforts—discomforts so unbearable as to 
have forced them into exile. No matter. We 
have only to mention the old loved haunts, and 
we awaken at once the warm, gushing sympa- 
thies of the heart, and the lowest and dirtiest 
bog is straightway idealized into a strip of 
veritable fairy-land. This love of country is 
refreshing. It would be a treasure if the lrish- 
man knew how to turn it to account. We have 
famous patriots who are doing a large business 
on a smaller capital. 

Glancing up the long street into the heart 
of New Ireland, we notice that the whole place 
is alive with some absorbing interest. Even 
the children, the dirty, ragged little varlets, 
have caught the general enthusiasm, and are 
whooping, and laughing, and tumbling each 
other about in the most gratifying manner, 
Look! Do you see what it is all about? Jem 
Farlan and Terence Dougherty have come 
home from the wars. They have served three 
years, and they are mustered out of the service. 
They are lions in New Ireland just now. You 
may be sure of that. No wonder that the 
women are so noisily joyful, for during all this 
weary time they have seen two patient, lonely 
wives living on the expectation of this day. 
There is a new baby for each of the returned 
soldiers to rejoice over; not a wee, helpless 
infant, but a noisy boy or girl at play in the 
street; yet, in spite of its size, the baby still. 


| Both nearly three years old, and telling plainer 
| than any thing else of those long months of 


waiting. What a number of older children 
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gather about the two men! They have grown 
out of all likeness to the Mat, Beb, Dennis, 
and Peter of three years ago, and some of them 
look nearly old enough to go to the wars on their 
own account. From their black eyes and the 
green and blue bruises on their foreheads and 
arms, we conclude that the sublime art of fight- 
ing is not unknown to them. It is a happy 
time in New Ireland. 

Let us turn to look down upon the neat, 
commodious houses of our Yankee village. 
We can not help noting its evident thrift, its 
home comforts and tasteful adjuncts. It has, 
withal, a proper look, and we doubt if such a 
general expression of sympathy and _ honest 
affection could be got up in its well-behaved 


"precincts. Our returned soldier came home 


last night. He came home to affectionate 
home-greetings, and in the evening Keepler’s 
brass band gave him a serenade, and were 
treated with cake and iced lemonade as usual, 
Half hidden in the shadiest corners were faces 
radiant with unexpressed delight; but our 
soldier did not come home to the whole big 
heart of the community like those returned 
Irishmen. ~ There was nothing even indecorous 
in our welcoming, no boisterous exultations, no 
excess whatever, whereas every son and daugh- 
ter of Erin will be jubilantly drunk before ten 
o'clock to-night. They would be ashamed to 
be sober on so glorious. an occasion. 


CHAPRER II. 
AILEEN. 


In all New England there is not a neater, 
smarter, or more knowing woman than Aileen. 
It is fifteen years, “laving out the four o’ 
them,” she tells me since she embarked for 
America. She was young and unmarried then, 
but she had a lover, ‘‘an oncommor lad and a 
fine one, wi’ a talent for keeping still nowhere.” 
That is, in American speech, a rolling stone 
which would not be likely to gather moss. 

There were always such brilliant opportuni- 


ties to get rich opening before him that, |- 


although the breadth of the ocean generally 
intervened between his Eldorado and himself, 
the golden chances gleaming in the distance 
quite prevented his giving his mind to the 
accomplishment of the work at hand. This 
trait in his character often made him a trial 
rather than a comfort to his betrothed; but it 
was seldom that she could look into his hand- 
some face without forgetting his faults alto- 
gether. And yet her strong common-sense 
kept her from becoming his wife. She was 
prophet enough to foretell the result, and had 
too much pride to experience it. 


“It’s a lady I’ll make of yees, Aileen,” he 
would say. “An ye’ll marry me at once and 
narry a bother more; it’s off I’ll be directly a 
seeking o’ me fortune.” 

“No doot o’ that,” responded matter-of-fact 
Aileen. “I can belave that, and more, if ye 
plaze.” 

“ Belave what?” 

“That ye ’ll be off directly, shure. Ye’re 
that onasy that nothing on arth barrin’ the 
skirling from one town or counthree to anither 
can kape ye quiet at all; but I’ll no marry ye, 
Dennis, till ye settle to something.” 

“Now, thin, Aileen, darlint, how can ye be 
so onrasonable? Is n’t it for yer own sake 
that I want to be rich? Bother the goold, an’ 
especially the working for it, an it were to be 
spint on meself. Think better of it and let me 
spake to father Adrian at once.” 

“No, indade. Whin ye give up yer grand 
scheming and work for yer living I shall be 
ready for the praste. But I’ll not work for 
your praties, lad, afther earning me own. Not 
I. An ye were a thousand times handsomer 
than yerself I would stick to that same.” 

Aileen looked pretty enough while making 
her protest of independence to have settled the 
mind of any common lover to remain with her 
and work for her too; but Dennis Maylan 
could not so easily part with his wonderful 
fancies. 

“ Arrah, Aileen,” he said, “jist think of the 
dee whin ye’ll ride in yer own carriage, dar- 
lin’.” 

“Do n't lave till ye’ve paid for yer coat, 
Dennis.” 

“It’s scarce worth its price now, Aileen,” 
replied Dennis, composedly displaying a couple 
of rents in the elbows. 

“Tt was too fine to last. But ye ’re in debt 
for it the same. A hard-working man is Larry, 
and too oblaging for his own good or he’d not 
trust paple to wear out clothes before paying 
for them.” 

“T will pay for it wi’ the first money I get.” 

“He has four lads o’ his own, Dennis, and 
all his dead sister’s children to mind. It were 
a sore shame an ye should forget yer debt to 
him, an’ he struggling to shoulder his burden.” 

“T’ll not forget,” again promised Dennis. 
“An’ whin I coom home from Australia he’ll 
find me a frind worth having, I ‘ll promise 
yees.” 

“He kapes the bit laddies both bluff and 
tidy. He is mother and father both to the 
orphans, Ye’ll remember it, Dennis?” 

“Ov coorse. An’ ye shall set oop the lile 








lads in thrade, Aileen, and we’ll build a ee 
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cabin for the ould tailor. We’ll not be getting 
stinginess wi’ our riches. That would spoil 
all,’ said Dennis, smiling benevolently over the 
bounteous provision in store for his worthy 
creditor. 

“Tt will be time enough to lay out the goold 
whin we have it in hand,” suggested Aileen, 
“though for the matther o’ that we will be 
blind wi’ ould age whin it cooms. Ye can go 
to Australia whinever ye mind. I’ll not hin- 
der ye. Ill go wi’ me uncle Mat to America 
the while. That's the counthree for me.” 

“Will ye truly, acushla?” 

Dennis threw his old straw hat into the air 
and cut out such a variety of new dancing 
steps in his animated evolutions about the 
room that Aileen paused in her work from 
sheer admiration. 

“TI go with yees, Aileen. I’ll be yer coom- 
pany. It’s better than Australia a long way; 
and we’ll not be parted aither. It’s a fine 
plan intirely, good luck to it!” 

“Yes,” said Aileen quietly. 

“Say that ye’re glad o’ the change that 
kapes us togither, mavourneen. Ye look so 
cool and continted like, it half angers me.” 

Aileen burst into a merry laugh. 

“It’s no good to be glad, Dennis,” she said. 
“Yell be flittin’ again as soon as we’re safe 
landed; there’s no dependence on yer brave 
plans, barrin’ the worrit o’ hearing yees rin on. 
Ye ’ll be off to Californy belike, or to the 
world’s ind.” 

“And if I do, Aileen, ve ‘ll wait for me, 
sure.” 

“T’ll not promise that. There’s Mike Phe- 
lan—” 

“The rusty ould pig that he is!” interrupted 
Dennis scornfully. 

“And Terence—” 

“ Ay, the milk-and-wather laddie.” 

“And Pate Roan—” 

“Och, the mane red-head!” 

“T- can pick from the three,” said Aileen, 
“and no fear o’ drawing a blank.” 

“Yell never think of it,” said Dennis, 
coming close to her side and gazing earnestly 
down into the clear blue eyes so honestly 
raised to meet his. ‘“ Ye’ll niver think of it, 
Aileen, So as we have grown oop togither, so 
as we have danced at the fair and on the green, 
yell not throw me over now.” 

“Not till we’ve tried America togither,” she 
replied. “But, Dennis, avick, can ye pony yer 
passage money? Well be off Tuesday week, 
and we sail wi’ me uncle.” 

As Aileen expected, he had not thought of 
this, 











“But I can work me way,” he said cheerily. 

“T will pay ‘t for ye, Dennis. Och, if ye 
would but thry to steedy doon whin we get to 
the new home it were a pleasure to start wi’ 
ye. But there’s no trust to yees.” 

We will not stop to recount the fair prom- 
ises of Dennis or the fresh budding hopes of 
Aileen. They were both founded in air, and 
passed away like the fleecy clouds. He was 
off to California, as Aileen had predicted, 
within three months of his arrival at New 
York, and she, with the slightest of hope in 
his return, but with a heart brimming full of 
love and vain regrets for his persistent way- 
wardness, came with her uncle to live in New 
Ireland. 

For three long years she waited for him, and 
then she married Mike Phelan, who had fol- 
lowed her to America. Mike was a kind hus- 
band, and a steady, industrious man compared 
with a majority of his countrymen, and Aileen 
was, as she expressed it, “quite coomfortable 
like” while he lived. He died in the second 
year of their marriage, before their only child, 
golden-haired May, was old enough to lisp his 
name or to understand her loss. After his 
death Aileen opened what she called a “re- 
spectable liquor shop,” and as there were few 
Irishmen hard-hearted enough to refuse to get 
drunk for the benefit of the widow and orphan, 
Aileen prospered finely till the war of the re- 
bellion broke out and so raised the price of 
ardent spirit as to destroy the profits of the 
business. Nothing daunted, she at once sought 
work as a day servant in American families, 
and soon established an enviable reputation 
both for neatness and quickness of execution. 

Aileen is a devout Romanist—more intelli- 
gent than the most of her fellow-worshipers, 
for she can read, and is fond of her book, but 
as stanch a Catholic as the most ignorant and 
bigoted. 

“ How can you pray to the Virgin?” I asked 
her one morning when she had been showing 
me her pretty bedroom with its white curtains. 
It looked very neat and inviting; but I was 
attracted by a small ivory crucifix-in a frame 
on the table, and a rosary hanging above it. 
A picture of the Virgin and her babe was 
tacked to the wall behind the cross, and alto- 
gether Aileen’s bedroom was a cozy little 
shrine that reflected rather strongly upon our 
more careless Protestant worship, if only the 
outward show were considered. 

“ Arrah! we niver does that,” she replied to 
my questioning. “It’s a hiritic lie ye have 
heard sure. We pray to God himself, and it’s 
the holy Maria as takes charge o’ the prayer. 
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sure; it’s betther off in her pure hands than in 
our wicked ones.” 

“But you confess your sins to the priest, 
Aileen.” 

“There it cooms again. Whathever good 
ean coom o’ such lying? Did n’t God himself 
give us the pastors and teachers? An’ how 
can they lead us if we shut oop our hearts 
from their sight? It’s confessing to God all 
the same. O, thin,” said Aileen earnestly, 
“ye ’ve surely more sinse than to belave that 
the praste is our God.” 

“Not exactly; but his will is your law, and 
his word is God’s word to the most of you.” 

“Wherehever did yees get the quare notions? 
~Ye should be a Catholic and judge for yeself. 
Ye ’d like it, sure; and ye deserve a religion 
wi’ some ’at to it. Ye’d be a saint, belike, 
wi’ yer fine warm heart and feeling for the 
poor.” 

“Thank you for your good opinion. Do 
you understand the service in your Church, 
Aileen?’ 

“As much as I nade of it, ma’am.” 

“And you really find comfort in your re- 
ligion?” I asked incredulously, struck for the 
hundredth time by Aileen’s cheerful content- 
ment. 

“Coomfort, ma’am? An’ what would I do 
without it? It’s a rare coward I am, and no 
disputing it; but when I kneel down at night 
wi’ lile May and go from ind to ind o’ the 
rosary yon we can crape into bed and slape 
without fear. No harm on earth can coom to 
us then. And so I just leave the door and 
windows open for the air.” 

I questioned no further. How much of real 
trust in God and faith in Christ may be hidden 
by the outside trappings of Romanism I can 
not say, but I can not find it in my heart to 
disturb Aileen’s confidence in the heavenly 
watch-care. I think the devout Catholic will 
stand a better chance in God’s great day than 
multitudes of careless Protestants. Look at 
her. Day after day she works steadily with 
her hands to secure an honest living. Her 
little purse almost opens of itself to relieve 
the needy. Her cheerful face and obliging 
manners are a perpetual lesson of contentment 
and kindness. She believes her religion to be 
true, and she is never ashamed of it. She 
carries it with her every-where. It would be, 
indeed, a terrible storm which would keep her 
from her place in the public Sunday worship. 
According to her knowledge she is consistent. 
Alas, for the contrast with our lazy Protest- 
antism |! 

Put her side by side with the fashionable 





female leaders in your Church. It does not 
matter to what sect you belong: you are so 
unfortunate as to number among your reliable 
“pillars” those who are also the props of 
worldly fashion, and you have them in your 
mental eye at this moment. Aileen has no 
taste for the “gold, and pearls, and costly 
array” which, like a glittering sign-board, pro- 
claim their hollow hypocrisy. The pride of 
position which inflates those poor perishing 
worms of the dust, which asserts Atself, even 
in God’s house, by the rustle of silk and the 
sheen of diamonds, has never entered her 
thoughts. The coolness with which they ignore 
Christian duty, and their evident contempt for 
those who painfully bear the cross of Christ, 
would be incomprehensible to her. Indeed, 
what mind can fathom the hypocrisy which, 
serving only self and mammon, puts on the 
holy mantle of Christian profession and brings 
its unsanctified offerings to the very altar of 
the Highest? 

Good, honest-hearted Aileen! Her clear voice 
is at this moment trilling a cheerful Irish ditty 
in our next neighbor’s kitchen. The cross 
children have gathered about her wash-tub to 
listen, and the pale, tired mother smiles to see 


the demon of ill-humor so easily exorcised. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


—___—_. 


THEY WAIT FOR US. 





BY LYDIA J. CARPENTER. 





I've wondered, when I read in olden story, 
Of heaven's glories and its temples fair, 
That rise majestic, blazing with the luster 
Of jewels rare; 


If in the new Jerusalem our loved ones, 

Sitting among the amaranthine bowers, 
Shall know us when all earthly shackles drop from 
These limbs of ours, 


When, soaring upward through immensity of space, 
We reach at last the golden city’s gate, 
And, trembling till the Master bids us enter, 
Before it wait, 


Shall those we ’ve loved and lost be there to greet us, 
Swelling with us the halleluiahs sweet, 
While the angelic hosts are bending 
Low at his feet? 


When the weary limbs have faltered, and the dim eyes 
Look longingly toward the crimson west, 
Stately beyond the sunset glories shining 
Those mansions blest 


Arise, and from the purple hills they beckon us 
Unto a fairer and eternal home; 
O, weary years! roll on, till I may ery, 
I come, I come. 
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JEAN RACINE, 


BY J. P. LACROIX. 
THE personal history of one whose works, 
after having been read with admiring ap- 
proval for two hundred years, have now become 
classic, and are studied in seminaries through- 
out Christendom, must always be an object of 
general interest. 
The genius of Racine was molded by his 


era. Louis XIV, the profligate, polished, liter- 
ary, ambitious, bigoted despot, occupied the 


throne and stamped his character and tastes on 
the whole French nation. Military*glory and 
literary fame, abject king-worship and gloomy 
bigotry were the sole objects and feelings wor- 
thy of a mortal. No other nation ever wor- 
shiped a king as did the French their “grand 
monarch.” Being a friend of letters, his favor 
was the first object of the scholars of the day, 
none daring to hope for success except under 
the broad shadow of his generous patronage. 
Under this royal fostering there sprang up a 
galaxy of writers whose works, matchless in 
purity and beauty, have become classic, and 
have rendered their epoch the golden age of 
France. In this galaxy shines out, if not with 
martial glare, yet with attractive, mellow lumin- 
ousness, the subject of this sketch. 

The French may have greater admiration for 
Corneille, but to Racine they have accorded 
equal respect and greater love. When Voltaire, 
after having commented largely on other poets, 
was asked why his notes on Racine were so 
meager, he replied, “There is no need of more; 
it is only necessary to write at the bottom of 
each page, beautiful, pathetic, melodious, sub- 
lime.” La Harpe declares: “ Racine is, of all 
mankind, the one to whom nature has given 
the greatest talent for versification. 
His style is such that nothing could be dis- 
placed, nothing added, nothing retrenched; it 


is one unalterable whole.” With these two 


warm eulogists the English critic, Hallam, 
perfectly agrees. ‘I presume,” says he, “to 
join my suffrage to theirs. And I 


must add that I think him [Racine] next to 
Shakspeare among all moderns.” In comparing 
him with Euripides, the same author, because 
of the inferiority of French to Greek, at least 
in the matter of versification, hesitates to 
accord to the latter the least preference. 

Jean Racine was born of respectable parent- 
age at La Ferté-Milon, Valois, in 1639, and 
died in Paris, 1699, at the age of sixty. 
parents, having died by his fifth year, the two 
children, he and a sister, were brought up by 





their maternal grandmother, Sconin, who, after 
two of her daughters had become nuns, in the 
Abbey of Port Royal, took up her residence 
there also, and entered her grandson into the 
convent school in his sixteenth year. Here he 
studied, under the guidance of De Sacy, three 
years, and rapidly acquired an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the great tragedians of antiq- 
uity. Many a day was spent in the umbra- 
geous ‘solitude of the abbey forest over the 
soul-stirring pages of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Valincour says: ‘One day at the house of Boi- 
leau we urged Racine to talk of the Cdipus 
of Sophocles, whereupon he recited memoriter 
the whole play.” 

At nineteen he entered Harcour College, 
Paris. But philosophy and law could not 
charm him. He turned to the muses, and on 
the marriage of Louis XIV to the Spanish 
infanta, dedicated to her an ode, the Nymph 
of the Seine, which so pleased the king that he 


| flattered the poet with a pension of six hundred 


livres. About his twenty-second year he at- 
tempted, on the urgency of friends, to become 
a priest, but unsuccessfully. Poetry was his 
destiny, and Virgil prevailed over St. Thomas, 
Having submitted another poem to Moliere, he 
received hearty encouragement. After several 
mediocre efforts, he succeeded, in his twenty- 
seventh year, in producing Andromaque, a 
tragedy, which at once placed him among the 
first poets of his age. It is said that when 
Montefleuri was personating in this play the 
character of Orestes, he became so excited that 
it resulted in his death. 

About this time Racine became engaged in 
litigation, with a priest, about a lay benefice. 
At length, growing weary of the vexations of 
a case which, as he declares, “neither he nor 
his judges understood,” he gave up his claim, 
and consoled himself by drawing from the tor- 
tuous routine of the courts the material for his 
unrivaled comedy, Zhe Litigants. Soon after 
he gave to the public Britannicus and Bernice. 
The latter, founded on the love of Titus for 
Queen Bernice, was written at the suggestion 
of Henrietta, of England, who gave the same 
subject to Corneille also, that the two rivals 
might be put into fair competition. Racine 
won all the praise. 

We next encounter Bajazet, a tragedy, 
founded on an incident in modern Turkish his- 
tory; and then follow in rapid succession 
Mithridate, Iphigenie, and in 1677, Phedre— 


| all classical themes, all imperishable poems, 


Both | 


Voltaire pronounces Jphigenie “the master- 
piece of the French stage,’ while Hallam de- 
clares that Racine in Phedre “has produced a 
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more splendid work of genius” than is found in 
his model, the Phedra of Euripides. 

At this point in the life of Racine he was 
bitterly vexed at the injustice of a literary 
clique, who conspired, if possible, to check his 
ever-growing reputation. He bowed before the 
storm, and, abandoning tragedy, resolved to 
turn monk. On the advice of his priest, how- 
ever, he married, instead, a very devout wife, 
in his thirty-ninth year. Henceforth his life 
was that of a very scrupulous, superstitious 
Romanist. About the same time, having been 
chosen royal historiographer, he was engaged 
on a history of Louis XIV, a work which was 
never finished. To aid him in writing this he 
visited the army and witnessed several battles. 

The last twenty years of Racine’s life were 
wasted in the blind devotions of a Papist ahd 
the glittering ceremonies of the court. He 
prided himself on the reputation of a courtier. 
Being a favorite both of Madame de Mainte- 
non and of the king, he spent much time in 
reading to the latter. On the requisition of de 
Maintenon, he consented to write a religious 
drama to be acted by the young ladies in the 
convent of St. Cyr, Esther. The result added 
new laurels to the poet’s wreath. Encouraged 
by this, Racine wrote and published, in 1691, 
his Athalie, of which Hallam says: “ While 
the plot has all the simplicity of the Greek 
stage it has all the excitation and movement of 
the modern.” 

We now approach a scene which exhibits 
vividly the great weakness of Racine’s charac- 
ter. Madame de Maintenon was the special 
favorite of Louis XIV, and really governed 
France in his last years. By her advice Racine 
drew up a memorial to the king, and suggested 
means to remedy some of the miseries which 
long wars had inflicted on the people. Louis, 
chancing to learn this, took great offense, and 
exclaimed, “ Because he can write good verses, 
does he wish to become Minister of State?” 
The poet, on hearing this, fell into great dejec- 
tion and gloom. Failing, after repeated efforts, 
to regain the royal favor, he literally pined 
away, and, at the end of two years, died. By 
request, he was buried in the cemetery of 
Port Royal. 

Of the works of Racine we will add but lit- 
tle. The French language is ill-adapted to 
heroic or tragic poetry. It will not well ex- 
press the bold grandeur of Aischylus or Shak- 
speare. French tragedy is written in rhyme, 
and thus loses greatly in naturalness. For who, 
since the world began, ever quarreled, or de- 
plored, or deprecated in rhymes? The rules 
for writing tragedy which then prevailed, and 





which required the events of years and of dif- 
ferent places to be crowded into three hours 
and exhibited on a single spot are fetters to 
the genius of whoever obeys them. Notwith- 
standing the weight of these formidable obsta- 
cles, Racine wrote immortal poetry; he soared 
skyward, not released from them, but in spite 
of them. So that for a poet, in whom there is 
more melody of rhythm, delicacy of expression, 
vividness of painting, or purity of thought, 
we may search in vain among either ancients 
or moderns. It is to be regretted that, swayed 
by the taste of his age, Racine wrote chiefly 
on classic g{hemes. It is impossible even for a 
poet fully to imbue himself with the passions 
and sympathies of polytheistic Greece and 
Rome. For these peoples there was truly soul- 
stirring interest in the marvelous story of their 
gods and heroes, for it was the popular the- 
ology. But even suppose a modern poet could 
thoroughly throw himself into the spirit of the 
classic past, where could he find for his works 
an appreciative public? No wizard incanta- 
tion can galvanize into life the shriveled mum- 
my of Greek mythology. Shelley and Keats 
attempted it in vain. Racine even could not 
always avoid falling into the ridiculous an- 
achronism of making classic heroes act and 
speak like modern Frenchmen. If poetry would 
lay hold on and sway the heart of modern 
society, it must breathe the spirit of modern 
thought. 

Of the character of Racine little need be said. 
Its blemishes were as prominent as its adorn- 
ments. That feature which gives us most pain 
is his lack of manly self-respect. In common 
with his countrymen, he feared, bowed before, 
nay, almost worshiped Louis XIV. To Madame 
de Maintenon he was not ashamed to declare, 
“T am a man who is devoted to the king, who 
passes his life in thinking of the king, in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the great actions of 
the king, and in inspiring others with the love 
and admiration he feels for the king.” To have 
won his favor was his greatest joy, to retain it 
his assiduous life-aim, and to have lost it the 
cause of a grief which drank up his life. A 
nobler nature would have brooked the royal 
displeasure, stepped on the platform of self- 
respect, and drank peace from wells that were 
in his own deep heart. But Racine fell. He 
had so long basked in the smiles of royalty 
that when they were withheld he sickened, 
and actually died of a broken heart. 

Nevertheless, he was generous and kindly. 
His friendship with Boileau was warm and 
life-long. On his death-bed he caused his son 
to draw up a petition for the arrears of his 
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pension. On hearing it read he said, “ Why 
did you not include also the arrears due to 
Boileau? We must not be separated. Write 
it over again, and tell Boileau I was his friead 
till death.” 

Though he loved the glitter of royal halls, 
his chief joy was in the bosorn of his numerous 
family. On one occasion the Duke de Lavoie 
came to invite him to dine at the Hotel de 
Condé. “I can not go,” said he; “I have just 
returned to my family after an eight days’ 
absence; they have prepared a fine carp for me, 
and would be much disappointed if I did not 
share it with them.” 

We have noticed Racine’s superstition. His 
Port Royal education clung to him with an 
iron grasp. It is pleasing, however, to know 
that on one point at least his subserviency to 
the king’s example was not absolute; Louis’s 
Jesuitism did not tempt him from Jansenism. 
But his reverence for priests and Popish mum- 
meries was morbid. It was monkish advice 
that caused him to waste fifteen of his best 
years in ascetic devotions. But let us rejoice 
that in so corrupt an age he was even a Papist. 

The best we have to say of Racine is, that 
he was sincere and pure. Beneath the cramp- 
ing, distorting stays of a monastic faith there 
was the struggling of a right-aiming soul. 
Could the fetters have been cast off there would 
have resulted the healthfulness and beauty of 
an actively holy life. His writings are an echo 
of his soul. Over all his pages there plays a 
spirit of mellowness and grace. They are as 
free from impurity as Alpine air or Arcadian 
fountains; and their multitudinous images may 
be profitably studied and safely hung up in 
those mystic picture-galleries of the soul where- 
in all of us spend so many of our hours in 
solitary wandering. 
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Ir I could choose what of all things would 
be at the same time the most delightful and 
useful to me I should prefer a firm religious 
belief to every other blessing; for this makes 
life a discipline of goodness; creates new hopes 
when all earthly ones vanish; throws over the 
decay of existence the most gorgeous of all 
lights; awakens life even in death; makes even 
torture and shame the ladder of ascent to para- 
dise; and far above all combinations of earthly 
hopes, calls up the most delightful visions of 
the future, where the sensualist and the skeptic 
view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and de- 
spair.—Sir H. Davy. 





NOT WILLING. 





BY SHEELAH,. 





“"T CONDUCT myself with propriety; no one 
ean charge me with immorality of any 
kind; but I am not willing to give up the 
pleasures of life. I think it is too much to 
expect of me.” 
This was the language of one who was urged 
to come out from the world and give his heart 
to God, and it set me to pondering. 

First, I pondered upon the view the uncon- 
verted take of pleasure—how different from the 
true one! The man who, perhaps, drank more 
deeply than any other man of the cup of pleas- 
ure gives us this as his experience of it: “I said 
in mine heart, Go to, now, I will prove thee 
with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure; and behold 
this also is vanity. I said of laughter, it is 
mad; and of mirth, what doth it?’ And the 
same man, speaking of wisdom, the name he 
most appropriately gives to God’s service, says: 
“Her ways are ways of pleasantness;” and 
“happy is every one that retaineth her.” 

David, who basked in the light of heav- 
enly favor, and was well qualified to speak of 
it, says, addressing God: “In thy presence is 
fullness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore.” And all the saints of 
the Lord testify in like manner. 

Again I pondered. But even if there were 
no pleasure in religion, if the service of God 
was all solemnity and gloom, and our pilgrim- 
age way strewn over with thorns, should we 
be “not willing” to endure it in view of our 
great indebtedness to Divine mercy? Mercy! 
O, as I pondered on that, how my heart swelled 
with wonder and adoration! And then came 
the thought that “not willing” belongs only 
to man: it is never said of God. Yes, it is, 
once—once in the Scripture it is recorded that 
God is not willing; here it is: “Not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.” 

“That any should perish!” This is the only 
subject upon which God is not willing. This 
explains why the sword of justice does not fall 
upon the wicked; why vengeance does not 
overtake the enemies of the Cross; why you 
and I are still upon praying ground. While 
all mankind are crying “not willing” in their 
hearts—some to give up pleasure, some wealth, 
some fame, some love—our patient and merci- 
ful God only says he is “not willing that any 
should perish.” 

God asks you to give him your heart, and 
promises to fill it with love, joy, peace, and 
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purity; but it is already full of the world, 
and you are not willing to cast that out. He 
asks you to contribute to his treasury; but 
you are not willing to part with your money, 
you have other uses for it. He asks you to 
keep his Sabbaths holy; but you are not will- 
ing to spare a day out of seven from the cares 
or pleasures of eartl. He asks you to give up 
that idol to which you are bowing, to pluck 
out your right eye, to cut off your right hand; 
but you are not willing to make so great a 
sacrifice; it is too much to expect of you. 
And this is going on all over the world, and 
has been going on through all ages, yet but 
once in the history of man has God said he 
was not willing, and then—read it again, sin- 
ner, and blush—‘ Not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 

“That any should perish!” What, not yonder 
reprobate who has gone on sinning till he has 
become hardened in guilt and infamy? Not 
that scoffer who treats holy things with scorn, 
and turns the religion of the Gospel into a jest? 
Not that infidel, who prates of this grand uni- 
verse being created by chance, and blasphemes 
the power which gives him life? Not willing 
that such as these should perish? Why, they 
deserve nothing else. Ay, so says justice; 
but our God is merciful—“ long-suffering to 
usward, not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance.” 

It seemed as though I might ponder the 
subject all day and yet not understand it. The 
patience of God was incomprehensible, till, sud- 
denly, these words occurred to my mind: “ For 
his dear Son’s sake.” My eyes were immedi- 
ately opened, and I saw “a mediator between 
God and man—the man Christ Jesus.” My 
soul became flooded with light; the magnificent 
secret of God’s tenderness to a guilty world 
was unfolded to my view; he was not willing 
that any should perish who was redeemed with 
the precious blood of his beloved Son. And 
now, sinner, turn your eyes upon Calvary, and 
say are you still not willing? Look upon Him 
who “hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows, who was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, and bruised for our iniquities,” and say 
are you still not willing? May God help you 
to be unwilling no longer! “And therefore 
will the Lord wait, that he may be gracious 
unto you.” 

| 


In an arch each single stone, which, if sev- 
ered from the rest, would be perhaps defense- 
less, is sufficiently secured by the solidity and en- 
tireness of the whole fabric of which it is a part. 





“REIGN FOREVER AND EVER.” 


BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, 


\ JE read of the heavenly inhabitants that 

“they need no candle, neither light of 
the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light, 
and they shall reign forever.” Here we find 
one of the chief attractions of heaven—“ they 
shall reign forever.” We who now walk this 
earth, “children of wrath” by nature, but heirs 
of grace through redemption, are then to be 
kings! Amazing change! We know not how 
we are to be kings, but the regal splendors of 
our inheritance shall far outshine the diadems 
of earthly courts. 

St. John speaks of “ Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father.” The Scriptures often refer to the 
saints of the regal power bestowed on them in 
heaven. Doubtless the extent of such rewards 
will be measured by their faithfulness and im- 
provement on earth. The one talent, five tal- 
ents, and ten talents will all receive their 
due. Nor will the sway possessed by the 
saints in glory be merely of an external char- 
acter. It will include themselves. As their 
nature has changed, and sin is forever banished, 
so do they become kings of themselves. It is 
this which renders them worthy to be kings for- 
ever. There will then be no war between the 
flesh and the spirit, no lusts after corruptible 
matter, no battles with evil temptations. 

Such is the glorious empire prepared for your 
inheritance. The mind may seek to comprehend 
it, but only in part is it now revealed. It is 
well for mortality that heaven, however vividly 
depicted in sacred writ, is still beyond our 
grasp. If such beings as men could penetrate 
the majestic shadows, its glory and immensity 
would be dwarfed, and the mighty anticipation 
lost to the mind. But a sufficient foretaste is 
given to allure us from the sinful attractions 
of ihe flesh and afford glimpses of the great 
and enduring reward. Cold must be that 
spirit which lifts not up when the gorgeous 
trains, the white-robed armies, the waters of 
life, the bright battlements are seen in the 
apocalyptic description of the apostle. 

If heaven be so attractive, and the eternal 
world is just beyond this transitory state, why 
are multitudes so indifferent to their future in- 
terests? Why not be of the number who obey 
the call of their Master on earth and finally 
unite with him above? If you would “reign 
forever and ever” prepare now to possess and 
enjoy hereafter the attractions of heaven. 
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HOW JANET’S NEW-YEAR OAME. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


|e great old-fashioned clock in the kitchen 
of the parsonage struck off the hour of 
night with a clear, ringing sound as if bent on 
letting every body know just how fast the old 
year was going. One little body, who had 
been sound asleep for two hours, started up 
_broad awake at the sound and began to rub 
her eyes and consider if she really were Janct 
Martin, and what in the world she was awake 
for. It was storming when she went to bed, 
early in the evening, with her simple little 
head full of fancies about the grand New-Year 
that would be born at midnight, but when she 
awoke the wind had gone down, and the great 
white snow-fields were glistening in the broad 
moonlight. Janet looked about her with a 
great deal of satisfaction. She could see the 
red and white squares in the bed-quilt, the 
Bible and hymn-book on the little round stand, 
and close beside her, on the pillow, was Sue, 
dear little three-year-old Sue, with her small 
mouth open, and one chubby hand tucked cun- 
ningly under her cheek as she slept. 

“God ’s making the New-Year,” said Janet 
to herself. “I’m so glad I waked up to see.” 

She tucked back her hair under her night- 
cap, and, slipping softly out of bed, stole on 
tiptoe to the window. It was so high she 
had to climb on a chair to look out, but what 
a beautiful sight it was! all that long reach of 
hill and valley, forest and plain, robed in one 
glittering vesture of stainless white, and over- 
head the troops of bright stars shining in the 
deep blue of the Winter sky. 

“O, is n't it perfect!” exclaimed Janet in 
delight. “I never saw such a New-Year be- 
fore; and it’s warm, too,” she added in sur- 
prise, noticing that her room was no longer 
cold; “why, I do believe the ‘milenniary’ 
that Uncle Henry talks about has come.” 

And then she crept back into bed and nestled 
beside little Sue, feeling very wakeful and 
very happy, and pondering in her heart all she 
dimly remembered and vaguely understood of 
the promised millennial glory. She remem- 
bered there was something about the “ran- 
somed of the Lord,” who should return with 
Singing and everlasting joy and gladness, and 


so at last she fell asleep with her heart as full 
Vout. XXV.—4 





of happy thoughts as the Summer woods of 
birds. 

And all the time it was only ten o’clock, and 
dear uncle Henry, sitting in his study below, 
was making a sermon for New-Year’s day. 
He filled his stove so full of wood that the old 
black thing fairly glowed with heat, and the 
stove could not hold it all, so it went rushing 
up through the great pipe in the children’s 
room and made that warm, too. Uncle Henry 
was famous for building fires. When at last 
he shut his books and put up his spectacles in 
the little red morocco case, he threw another 
great gnarly “chunk” into the glowing mass 
of coals, saying to himself, “I may as well 
keep up the fire to-night; it is late now, and 
those blessed little souls up stairs will be up 
with the first blink of light.” 

And then uncle Henry smiled, as he always 
did when he thought of the children, and, tak- 
ing his lamp in his hand, he went into the 
kitchen. It was cheery enough there, too, for 
Mrs. Sally Martin, Janet’s mother, was as 
busy as she could be, taking out of the brick 
oven pumpkin pies of the most delightful odor, 
and mince pies with white flaky crust that 
made you feel sure there were raisins under it. 
The fire shone all over the kitchen from the 
hickory logs that were blazing in the deep 
fireplace. Aunt Sally was famous for fires 
too. 

“I’m middlin’ late with my bakin’,” she 
said, “but the Joneses put me all aback coming 
to dinner so,” 

“Here are the things for the children,” said 
uncle Henry, taking down the two little stock- 
ings that hung by the chimney, and stuffing 
them with parcels from his pockets. “ Bless 
their little hearts, they have brought a world 
of sunshine to this old house. It was a happy 
day that sent you here with them, Sally— 
happy for me, I mean,” he added, as a shade 
of sorrow stole over the widow’s face. She 
was thinking of her dead husband and the 
pleasant home that was hers before he died 
and left her to his brother Henry’s care. 

“The Lord has dealt kindly with us,” she 
said in a moment, “and the children have 
never known the loss of a father’s care.” 

“ Whoso receiveth one such little child in my 
name receiveth me,’ murmured the brother as 
he replaced the stockings, and then he care- 
fully raked up the fire and bade his sister 
good-night just as the old clock was striking 
eleven. 

“Tudy! Tudy Martin! wake up this minute,” 
called Janet, shaking little Sue by the arm as 
the gray light of morning began to creep into 
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the room. “It’s mornin’, and it’s New-Year’s, 
and I want to look in my stockin’.” 

Janet climbed out of bed and began to put 
on her stockings and shoes. 

“How warm it is,” said Sue, letting herself 
down on to the floor. 

“Yes,” said Janet, stopping with one foot 
half-way into her stocking; “that was what I 
dreamed, but I can’t remember how it was, 
only I thought I saw God make the New-Year, 
and it was all warm and shiny, like the year 
of jubilee, or something.” 

“What do you s’pose is in our stockings?” 
asked little Sue, dancing about the room on 
tiptoe. 

“Come down here, thickadees, both of you,” 
called uncle Henry at the foot of the stairs; 
and they scampered down the steep stairs into 
the study. 

After a few moments of merry romping he 
sent Janet to bring the stockings in from the 
kitchen. 

“You can examine them here by my table,” 
said he, “that is, if there should happen to be 
any thing in them.” 

Janet staid in the kitchen long enough to 
give her mother a “New- Year's hug,” as she 
ealled it, and then ran back with the stockings, 
one in each hand. 

“Look at ’em, Tudy,” she shouted, “full as 
they can be; and we're going to have stewed 
chickens for breakfast; I smelt ’em, and mother 
said so.” 

The stockings were emptied with abundant 
delight, and the stewed chickens eaten with a 
hearty relish, and then uncle Henry put on his 
shaggy overcoat, and taking one of them in 
each of his strong arms, waded through the 
drifts to the barn, where he said he had some- 
thing to show them. The “something” was a 
small white calf that stood very deniurely 
beside the old cow, seeming a little shaky 
about his legs, but evidently very well satisfied 
with himself. He looked at the children with 
his big eyes, while Janet danced about, hug- 
ging little Sue, and declaring she was delighted 
out of her “ seventeen senses.” 

“Whoever would have thought of the cow 
hanging up her stocking!” said she as they 
went back to the house. 

Janet went to Church with uncle Henry, but 
little Sue staid at home. The sermon was 
mostly for grown-up people, and the little girl 
could not understand it all, only she heard a 
beautiful chapter read in the Bible, and the 
people all singing, “Come let us anew our 
journey pursue,” and she fell to thinking about 
the Christmas sermon, when uncle Henry told 





them the charming story of the shepherds, and 
the angels, and the star in the east; and then 
her feet grew cold, and she curled them up on 
the cushion under her, and the next thing she 
did was to go to sleep. She waked up just as 
the people were getting up to go out of Church, 
and then uncle Henry put her into the sleigh, 
tucked her up in the robes, and carried her 
home. 

There was Sue, dressed up in her new red 
frock with her shiny copper-toed shoes on, 
and there were so many people come to dinner. 
Not rich, handsome, nice-looking people, but 
poor old Mr. May and his lame wife, and 
Prudence Evans, with her hands drawn up 
with rheumatism; all the Downings, big and 
little, and such other poor bodies in the parish 
as never tasted a nice dinner only when they 
came to the parsonage on Christmas or New- 
Year's, 

“It’s well worth while takin’ pains to make 
so many miserable souls happy,” said Mrs. 
Sally Martin, as she arranged her dinner in 
most tempting order upon the table in the 
great, cheery kitchen, and stirred the blazing 
logs till they sent showers of sparks away up 
the black throat of the chimney, Meantime, 
uncle Henry and the two little girls were doing 
their best to amuse and entertain their guests 
in the parlor, or the “best room,” as they 
called it. There was an open fire there too, 
and bright brass andirons on each side, with 
big globes on the top, where little Sue could 
see herself from top to toe, looking in her red 
frock almost like a big strawberry. And on 
the shelf over the fireplace was a very woolly 
china dog and a green parrot that belonged to 
the children, and there was a picture of their 
great-grandfather, with his hair braided very 
nicely down his back, and a big book open on 
his knee. Over the looking-glass was a bunch 
of peacock’s feathers, and these were all the 
ornaments there were in the room. You would 
not have thought it a very pleasant place, but 
with the clear shining of the fire all over it, 
and uncle Henry’s cheerful voice, and the chil- 
dren’s merry chatter, it seemed like a little | 
paradise to all the people in it. Tudy, as little 
Sue called herself, was sitting on old Mr. May’s 
knee with all the little Downings standing 
around her distributing candies from her apron 
pockets, and telling what she found in her 
stocking that morning. 

“First, there was a sugar dog; I ate him 
up; uncle Henry said he was afraid he was too 
good to live long; and then the completest 
little thimble, that was to darn my stockings, 
but I let it roll down a big crack by the 
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kitchen hearth; mamma says when the stone 
wears out and we have a new one they can get 
it again. And then a doll, all dressed from tip 
to toe in Sunday clothes, and hoops on too. 
I ’ll show her to you after dinner; she ’s put 
to bed in the china closet on the big platter—” 

“Dinner is ready,” said Mrs. Martin’s cheer- 
ful tones; and then they all went out to the 
table, and there was plenty of room, and 
nobody had to wait; even the Downing baby 
sat in Tudy’s high chair and rubbed a chicken 
bone all over its bald head trying to find the 
way to its mouth. They had a great deal of 
pleasant talk at the table, and once when they 
all grew silent after laughing at a funny story, 
little Tudy piped up and said, “O yes, and the 
drollest of all, Mr. May, was, the cow hung up 
her stocking and got a little white calf, all 
white every speck and mite of it, and the fun- 
niest little black patch on its nose.” 

Then they all laughed again, and so, with 
eating and talking, they were a full hour at 
the table. When they had finished they all 
stood up while uncle Henry returned thanks 
to the good Lord for all his kindness toward 
them, and asked him to teach them how to 
best use this new gift of another year which 
he had sent them; and Mr. May said amen! 
out loud, and all the rest said it in their hearts 
if they did not with their voices; and this was 
the way that Janet’s New-Year came. 


—>—__—— 


THE ONE CALICO DRESS. 
A TOUCHING LITTLE STORY. 





“‘N7OU were not here yesterday,” said the 
gentle teacher of a little village school 
as she placed her hand kindly on the curly head 
of one of her pupils. It was recess time, but 
the girl addressed had not gone to frolic away 
the ten minutes nor even left her seat, but 
was engaged in what seemed a fruitless attempt 
to make herself mistress of a sum in long 
division. 

Her face and neck crimsoned at the remark 
of her teacher, but looking up seemed some- 
what reassured by the kind glance that met 
her, and answered, “No, ma’am, I was not, 
but sister Nellie was.” 

“T remember there was a little girl who 
called herself Nellie Gray came yesterday, but 
I did not know that she was your sister. But 
why did you not come? You seem to love 
study very much.” 

“Tt was n’t because I did not want to,” was 
the earnest reply, and then ghe paused, and the 
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deep rose-flush again tinted the fair brow, 
“but—but,” continued she, after a moment of 
painful consideration, “mother can not spare 
both of us conveniently, and so we are going 
to take turns. I am coming to school one day 
and sister Nellie next, and to-night I am going 
to teach Nellie all I have learned to-day, and 
to-morrow night she will teach me all that she 
learns while here. It is the only way we can 
think of getting along, and we both study very 
hard, so that we can sometime keep school our- 
selves to take care of mother, for she has to 
work very hard to take care of us.” 

With genuine delicacy Miss M. forbore to 
question the child any further, but sat down 
beside her and in a moment explained the rule 
which was puzzling her young brain, so that 
the difficult sum was easily finished. 

“ You had better go out now in the air for» 
moment, you have stuaied very hard to-day,” 
said the teacher, as the little girl put aside her 
slate. 

“T would rather not, I might tear my dress. 
I'll stand by the window and watch the rest 
playing.” 

There was a peculiar tone in the voice of 
the pupil as she said “I might tear my dress,” 
that Miss M. was led instinctively to notice it. 
It was nothing but a nine-penny print of a 
deep pink hue, but it was neatly made, and 
had never as yet been washed. And while 
looking at it she remembered that during the 
whole previous fortnight that Mary Gray had 
attended school regularly she had never seen 
her wear but one dress. “She is a thoughtful 
little girl,” said she to herself, “and does not 
want to make her poor mother any trouble. 
I wish I had more such scholars.” 

On the next morning Mary was absent, but 
her sister Nellie occupied her seat. There was 
something so interesting in the two little 
sisters, one eleven and the other eighteen 
months younger, agreeing to attend school by 
turns that Miss M. could not help observing 
them very closely. They were pretty-faced 
children, of delicate and fairy-like hands and 
feet, the elder with dark and lustrous eyes and 
chestnut curls, the younger with orbs like the 
sky of June, her white neck vailed by a wreath 
of golden ringlets. She observed in both the 
same close attention to their studies, and as 
Mary had tarried within during the playtime, 
so did Nellie; and upon speaking to her as she 
did to her sister she received, too, the same 
answer—‘“I might tear my dress.” 

The reply caused Miss M. to notice the garb 
of the sister. She saw at once it was off the 
same piece as Mary's, and upon scrutinizing it 
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very closely she became certain it was the 
same dress. It did not fit so closely on Mellie, 
and was too long for her too, and she was evi- 
dently ill at ease whenever she noticed the 
teacher looking at the pink flowers that were 
set so‘thickly on the white ground. 

The discovery was one that could not fail to 
interest a heart so truly benevolent as was 
that which pulsated in the bosom of the 
teacher of the little village school. She ascer- 
tained the residence of their mother, and, 
though sorely shortened herself by a narrow 
purse, that same night, having found at the 
only store in the place a few yards of the same 
material, purchased a dress for little Nellie, and 
sent it to her in such a way that the donor 
could not easily be detected. 

Very bright and happy looked Mary Gray 
as she entered the school-room at an early 
hour. She waited only to place her books in 
neat order on her desk ere she approached 
Miss M. and whispered in a voice that laughed 
in spite of all her efforts to make it low and 
deferential, “After this week sister Nellie is 
coming to school every day, and O, I am so 
glad!” 

“That is very good news,” replied the teacher 
kindly. “Nellie is fond of her books, I see, 
and I am happy to learn that she can have the 
opportunity to study her books every day.” 
Then she continued, a little good-natured mis- 
chief encircling her eyes and dimpling her 
sweet lips, “But can your mother spare you 
both?” 

“O, yes, she can now. Something ’s hap- 
pened she did not expect, and she is as glad to 
have us come as we are to do so.” 

She hesitated a moment, but her young heart 
was filled to the brim with joy, and when a 
child is happy it is as natural to tell the cause 
as it is for a bird to warble when the sun 
shines. §o out of the fullness of the heart she 
spoke and told the teacher this little story 
about Nellie and herself: 

She and her sister were the only children of 
a very poor widow, whose health was so deli- 
cate that it was almost impossible to support 
herself and little daughters. She was obliged 
to keep them out of school all the Winter 
because they had no clothes to wear; but she 
told them, if they could earn enough by doing 
odd chores for the neighbors to buy each of 
them a dress, they might go in the Spring. 
Very earnestly had the little girls improved 
their stray chances, and very carefully had 





they hoarded the copper coins which were usually 
paid them. They had each saved nearly enough 
to buy a calico dress. Nellie was taken sick, | 


and as the mother had no money beforehand, 
her own little treasure had to be expended in 
the purchase of medicine. 

“O, I did feel so bad when the school opened 
and Nellie could not go because she had no 


dress. I told mother I would not go either, 


but she said I had better, for I could teach 
sister some, and that would be better than no 
schooling. I stood it for a fortnight, and then 
got mother to let Nellie go one day and me the 
next. O, if I only knew who it was, I would 
get down on my knees to them, so would Nellie. 
But we don’t know, and so we’ve done all 
we could for them, prayed for them, and O, 
Miss M., we are so glad!” 

And on the following Monday little Nellie, 
in a new pink dress, entered the school-room, 
her face radiant as a rose in the sunshine, and 
approaching the teacher’s table exclaimed in 
tones as musical as those of a freed fountain, 
“T am coming to school every day, and O, I 
am so glad!” Miss M. felt, as she had done 
before, that it was more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

ae ee 


LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD. 





WE know the simple story 
About Red Riding-Hood— 
How all alone to grandma’s 
She journeyed through the wood, 
And the little basket carried, 
All in the morning bright, 
With the golden balls of butter 
Beneath the napkin white. 


She must have thought of grandma 

While walking in the shade, 
How lovingly and gladly 

She ‘d greet her little maid; 
When she her basket opened 

How pleased the dame would be, 
To see her little present 

Put up so carefully. 


And then the sad deceiver, 
The wolf with cruel eyes! 
The simple child confiding, 
More innocent than wise; 
Naught knowing of the danger, 
Ner fearing in the way, 
The little story tells us, 
Falls to his wiles a prey. 


It is a mournful story, 
But, like Red Riding-Hood, 
All we poor little children 
Are walking in the wood. 
Our path is very pleasant, 
But set with many a snare; 
The wolf is watching for us— 
O, little ones, beware! 
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She Familg Sirrle. 


Gririts, HELP your MorHER.—'‘‘ Georgia, come and 
make some yeast,” said Mrs. Gray to her daughter. 
It was Saturday morning, and there was a great deal 
to be done; for Mrs. Gray's family was large, and she 
kept no servant. Georgia made the yeast, and then 
left the kitchen and went to her chamber to read in a 
new novel which had been sent her. 

“Georgia! Georgia!” said her busy mother several 
times; but there was no Georgia to be found. She 
then tried Jane. ‘Here, Jane, come and see to the 
fire; my hands are in the dough. I wish you would n't 
all get off out of sight and hearing when there is so 
much to do. What is Agnes about?” 

“ Finishing the book-mark,” was the reply. 

“Go and tell her to put that right away, and sweep 
the parlor and set it to rights. Find Georgia, and tell 
her to do up the chamber work, and do you stay here 
to help me.” 

“Yes, mother,” was the obedient reply. 

The girls all obeyed their mother’s orders. They 
never thought of doing otherwise; but they never 
The whole 
care of every thing rested on their mother now, when 
she was fifty years of age, feeble and weary, and the 


thought of doing any thing without orders. 


mother of three healthy, full-grown daughters, as it 
did when she was in her prime, with a band of little 
ones around her. Perhaps the first fault had been her 
own; perhaps she had not rightly trained her girls; 
but they were old enough now to amend their mother’s 
mistake. They knew very well how miserable her 
health was; but they did not seem to realize, as every 
body else did, that unless she could be quite relieved 
from care and labor, her life would soon be over. 
Every day she groaned with weariness, and at night 
and in the morning her limbs were so stiff that she 
could hardly bend them. 

“Mother, why in the world don’t you make the 
girls do more?” asked her husband almost every day 
of his life; and as often Mrs. Gray replied, ‘O, they 
do a great deal! they are always willing to do all I 
ask them. They are a great help tome.” Just like a 
mother! She can always be woefully imposed upon. 
She ’ll shield her children to the last. 

The Gray girls were always willing to do what their 
mother bade; but they were not always ready. 

“Come, Jennie, ’tis your turn to build the fire for 
supper to-night. Run out and do it; ’tis almost six 
o'clock,” Mrs. Gray would say. 

“Yes, in a minute.” In ten, fifteen, or twenty min- 
utes Mrs. Gray would speak again. 

“Yes, mother, I’m just going.” 

But it would sometimes be nearly dark before there 
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would be any actual move, and the father and brothers 
would be home from their day's work, hungry and of 
course cross, when they saw that the supper was be- 
hindhand. Poor Mrs. Gray was so tired of perpetu- 
ally repeating directions, and of the effort of causing 
them to be seasonably and properly carried out, that 
she often did the work herself, when she felt hardly 
able to crawl, rather than try to get the girls to do it. 
O, how thoughtless and unfeeling those daughters were! 
They quietly allowed the mother to do all that she 
would; but they were rewarded. They loved their 
mother, and they were not really very cruel or wicked 
girls. Could they have had one glance a few months 
forward, how utterly changed would have been their 
conduct! But no one of us can see for a moment be- 
fore us. 

Suddenly the devoted mother was missing from her 
post in the kitchen. She was to be waiter and drudge 
no She died; but had she been cared for and 
cherished as she should have been, she might have 
been the companion and comforter of her husband and 
her children for many happy years. When they saw 
the tired feet at rest, the worn hands folded, the dim 
eyes closed at last, self-reproach took hold on them 
They felt that they might have kept 


more. 


and they wept. 
her. They remembered alf their lazy, careless ways, 
and how worn-out with care and toil they had allowed 
their mother to become. Every groan they had heard 
her utter, came back to them, and they were filled with 
remorse for all they had failed to do. The wecks and 
months only showed them more and more plainly what 
But it 
All they could do 
was to lay the lesson to heart and try to improve by 
it. This they all did, and they cherished the memory 
of their dead mother as they had never cherished her. 


they had lost, and how guilty they had been. 
was too late to make atonement. 


If any girls who are walking in the ways of the 
Gray girls will but take warning by their punishment, 
they may perhaps escape a similar one. There are few 
agonies more hard to bear than to look on a dead face, 
most near and dear, and feel that our treatment has 
hastened the parting hour. God save us all from 
that!—Springfield Republican. 


THE O.tp HomeEsteEAD.—The following beautiful 
poem of the household we select from the pen of Alice 
Carey: 

When skies are growing warm and bright, 
And in the woodland bowers 

The Spring-time in her pale, faint robes 
Is calling up the flowers, 

When all with naked iittle feet 
The children in the morn 
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Go forth, and in the furrows drop 
The seeds of yellow corn; 
What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease devoid of pride 
Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With doors set open wide! 


But when the happiest time is come 
That to the year belongs, 

When all the vales are filled with gold, 
And all the air with songs; 

When fields of yet unripened grain 
And yet ungarnered stores 

Remind the thrifty husbandman 
Of ampler thrashing floors, 

How pleasant, from the din and dust 
Of the thoroughfare aloof, 

Stands the old-fashioned homestead, 
With steep and mossy roof! 


When home the woodman plods with ax 
Upon his shoulder swung, 

And in the knotted apple-tree 
Are scythe and sickle hung; 

When low about her clay-built nest 
The mother-swallow trills, 

And decorously slow the cows 
Are wending down the hills: 

What a blessed scene of comfort 
In the evening shadows red, 

Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With its bounteous table spread! 


And when the winds moan wildly, 
When the woods are bare and brown, 
And when the swallow’s clay-built nest 
From the rafter crumbles down; 
When all the‘untrod garden paths 
Are heaped with frozen leaves, 
And icicles, like silver spikes, 
Are set along the eaves ; 
Then when the book from the shelf is brought, 
And the fire-lights shine and play, 
In the good old-fashioned homestead, 
Is the farmer's holiday. 


But whether the brooks be fringed with flowers, 
Or whether the dead leaves fall, 

Or whether the air be full of songs, 
Or vever a song at all, 

And whether the vines of the strawberries 
Or frosts through the grasses run, 

And whether it rain or whether it shine, 
It is all to me as one, 

For bright as brightest sunshine 
The light of memory streams 

Round the old-fashioned homestead, 
Where I dreamed my dream of dreams. 


“GRANDMOTHER.”—She is not a fashionable old 
lady, we are aware, and sometimes offends against a 
fastidious sense of etiquette; but what if she does? 
Would she be that same dear, old, beloved grand- 
mother if she did not? Think of her when there is 
no “company” present whom you desire to impress 
with an idea of your refinement and importance. 
Think of her patience, her excellence, her devotion, 
her long life of labor and struggle to achieve the posi- 
tion which you at present enjoy. Think of the old 
homestead where, as a boy or girl, you were accus- 
tomed to run riot. Think of the bowls of delicious 
milk, the saucers of berries, the immense slices of 
bread and butter, and “chunks” of cake, which, in 
those halcyon days of school vacation and tremendous 
appetite, you were accustomed to devour. Think of 





the merry-makings and thanksgivings beneath the 
same old roof-tree, the famous chicken-pie, the golden 
pumpkin, the red-cheeked apples, saved for your special 
benefit; and, finally, of the many deserved whippings 
which were saved by grandmamma’s pleadings alone. 
Suppose she will persist in wearing the same ancient 
stuff gown, the same muslin 'kerchief neatly crossed 
over her breast, the same wide-bordered cap and black 
ribbon; suppose she says “cheer” for chair, and “ed- 
dication” for education; and even suppose she likes, 
occasionally, to smoke a little out of an old-fashioned 
pipe—what then? Would you have her one whit oth- 
erwise? Do not her oddities and peculiarities form 
part of herself? Do they not belong to her, just as 
the gnarled and knotted appearance belong to the 
trunk of the aged oak, and instead of diminishing our 
regard and respect, increase it fourfold, and make it 
sacred? You, fastidious young lady, who admire ele- 
gance, who plume yourself so much on being delicate 
and lady-like, do you know what gross and mean vul- 
garity you are guilty of when you urge your mother 
to keep grandmother from coming into the parlor, be- 
cause Mrs. So-and-so is there, or Mr. So-and-so is ex- 
pected to call? Do you think the kind old lady does 
not see, and is not wounded by such wickedness and 
ingratitude on the part of the little ones whom she has 
cared for and watched over? Do you think she does 
not shed bitter tears in the solitude of her own room 
on the past and the present; over the days when, a 
happy wife and mother, she rocked her own dearly- 
loved and fondly-cared for children in the cradle; over 
the time when themselves having assumed the same 
holy relations, she welcomed them, with their new-born 
cares and hopes, to the fostering maternal wing, and 
completed, by her pride and joy in their welfare, the 
circle of their earthly felicity? Poor grandmother! 
how all is changed now; the husband of her youth, 
the partner of so many joys and sorrows, dead; the 
old house in other hands, and herself despised, and 
barely tolerated, by those who owe her the deepest 
love and reverence. It is one of the best tests of gen- 
uine nobleness in man or woman, the thorough appre- 
ciation of, and reverence for, the virtues and excel- 
lence of old people, especially those united by ties of 
blood, and, perhaps, shrouded in what sometimes seem 
strange and uncouth forms. Note well the man or 
woman, young, elegant, attractive though they may be, 
oe are ashamed of their early home and lowly ante- 
edents, and they will be found treacherous friends, 
and mean, malicious, cowardly foes, without the knowl- 
edge or conception of honor, truth, or sincerity. We 
beg young girls and young men to reflect upon this. 
Tenderness and deference, even if they are not the 
promptings of the heart, are so graceful in youth to- 
ward old age, that one would think this consideration 
alone would be sufficient to induce the exhibition of 
these qualities, at least before the world —Jennie June. 


THE Loss or A Wi1FE.—In comparison with the loss 
of a wife, all other bereavements are trifling. The 
wife! she who fills so large a space in the domestic 
heaven; she who busied herself so anweariedly for the 
precious ones around her; bitter, bitter is the tear that 
falls on her cold clay. You stand beside her coffin and 
think of the past. It seems an amber-colored pathway, 
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where the sun shone upon beautiful flowers, or the 
stars hung glittering overhead. Fain would the soul 
linger there. No thorns are remembered save those 
your hands may unwillingly have planted. Her noble, 
tender heart lies open to your inmost sight. You 
think of her now all as gentleness, all beauty, all pu- 
rity. But she is dead! The dear heart that laid upon 
your bosom, rests in the still darkness upon a pillow 
of clay. The hands that have ministered so untiringly 
are folded, white and cold, beneath the gloomy portal. 
The heart, whose every beat measured an eternity of 
love, lies under your feet. The flowers she bent over 
with smiles bend now above her in tears, shaking the 
dew from their petals, that the verdure around her 
may be kept green and beautiful. 

There is no white arm over your shoulder; no speak- 
ing face to look up into the eye of love; no trembling 
lips to murmur, “ O, it is too sad!” 

There is no strange hush in every room; no light 
footstep passing around. No smile to greet you at 
nightfall. And the old clock ticks and strikes, and 
ticks—it was such music when she could hear it! Now 
it seems a knell on the hours through which you watch 
the shadows of death gathering upon her sweet face. 

And every: day the clock repeats that old story. 
Many another tale it telleth, too—of beautiful words 
and deeds that are registered above. You feel—O, how 
often!—that the grave can not keep her. 


A MotHer.—There is something in sickness that 
breaks down the pride of manhood; that softens the 
heart and brings it back to the feelings of infancy. 
Who that has suffered, even in advanced life, in sick- 
ness and despondency—who that has pined in a weary 
bed, in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land, 
but has thought of the mother that looked on his 
childhood, that smoothed down his pillow and admin- 
istered to his helplessness? O, there is an endearing 
tenderness in the love of a mother to her son that 
transcendeth all other affections of the heart. It is 
neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by 
danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled 
with ingratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to 
his convenience; she will surrender every pleasure to 
his frame and exult in his prosperity; and if adversity 
overtake him, he will be dear to her by his misfortune; 
and if disgrace settle upon his name she will love and 
cherish him, and if all the world cast him off, she will 
be all the world to him. 


“Stitt SHE Keeps Rockrna Him.”— 

Still she keeps rocking him, 
Even caressing him, 
Brushing the hair from 

His colorless brow. 
Softly they ’ve whispered her, 
** Life has gone out of him,” 
Gently she answers, 

* How still he is now!” 


Still she keeps rocking him, _ 
As though she would shake from him 
The cold hand of death, 

Like the weights from his eyes; 
Rocking the clay of him 
While softly the soul of him 
Angels are rocking 

Far up in the skies. 





WITTY AND WISE. 


A Woman's DesEert.—The following illustrative idea 
of what constitutes a desert in a female mind, is taken 
from a novel entitled “ Marriage:” 

“Douglas saw the storm gathering on the brow of 
his capricious wife, and clasping her in his arms, he 
said: 

“«Are you, indeed, so changed, my Julia, that you 
have forgotten the time when you used to declare you 
would prefer a desert with your Henry, to a throne 
with another?’ 

“*No, certainly, not changed; but I—I did not know 
what a desert was; or, at least, I had formed rather a 
different idea of it.’ 

“*What was your idea of a desert? Do tell me, 
love.’ 

“*O! I had fancied it a beautiful place, full of roses 
and myrtles, and smooth, green turf, and murmuring 
rivulets, and though very retired, not absolutely out 
of the world, where one could occasionally see one’s 
friends and give parties, and be free from the cares of 
crying babies.’ ” 

Many Wives.—A middle-aged farmer and his wife 
were enjoying an evening coolly together, when the 
conversation turned upon religious matters, as de- 
scribed in the Bible, which he had open before him. 

“ Wife,” said the farmer, “I’ve been thinking what 
a happy society Solomon had in his day, with so many 
wives, etc., as is represented.” 

“Indeed!” replied the wife, somewhat miffed, “you 
had better think of something else, then. A pretly 
Solomon you would make—why, you can’t take proper 
care of one wife! What a pretty figure you would cut, 
then, with a dozen wives, and all of them as spunky 
as I am!” 

The farmer silently took his hat and went out to 
the stable to feed the cattle for the night. 


Stow GrinpIne.—Quite a number of years ago 
there lived in Androscoggin county, Maine, a man by 
the name of L. He was a farmer, stage-driver, and 
hotel-keeper, and was blessed with a large family of 
boys. Among them was the hero of my yarn. Ide 
was the name he was best known by. He wa: lean, 
lank, and scrawny—always on hand to run errands 
and do chores generally. One very hot day in July, 
Ide was sent off to the mill with a large lot of grain 
to be ground. Unluckily for him, there was quite a 
quantity in before he got there, so that it was late in 
the afternoon before they got to work on Ide’s lot. 
The water was low, consequently the mill-stenes re- 
volved rather slowly. Ide was hungry, and his inner 
man grew uproarious, and looking up to the miller he 
says, “ Uncle Rube, I can eat that meal faster than you 
can grind it.” “Ah, my boy, how long could you do 
it?” “Why, till I am starved to death!” said Ide. 
Uncle Reuben never got such a shot before. 


A Bu.u.—An Irishman got out of the cars at a rail- 
way station for refreshments, and unfortunately the 
bell rang and the train left before he had finished his 
repast. “ Hould on!” cried Pat, as he ran like a mad- 
man after the car; “ hould on, ye murtherin’ old sthame 
ingin—ye ‘ve got a passenger aboard that ’s lift be- 
hind!” 
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Brripiare Gebined. 


BETHLEHEM.—“And thou Bethlehem, in the land of 
Judah, art not the least among the princes of Judah; for 
out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my 
people Israel.” Matt. ii, 6. 

From the very interesting work of Miss Mary E. 
Rogers, entitled, “Domestic Life in Palestine,” we ex- 
tract the following description of her visit to this most 
interesting spot. We may remark that Miss Rogers 


.was long a resident in the Holy Land, and her book 


is one of the most entertaining and instructive we have 
read on the subjects of which she treats: 

“On the 17th of July, after a quiet day of study, I 
started with my brother for Beit Lahm, that is, Beth- 
lehem; the sun was going down, and purple shadows 
were swiftly rising in the eastern sky. We made our 
way over a rocky, pathless slope, and a few fields of 
sesame, till we reached the broad level road which 
traverses the fertile plain of Rephaim, where the Phi- 
listines were routed by David. This road: is about a 
mile in length, and is the only place remaining in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem fit for a carriage drive, 
though in many spots traces may be seen of ancient 
roads, telling of the time when ‘King Solomon had 
four thousand stalls for horsemen and chariots, and 
twelve thousand horsemen, which he bestowed in the 
chariot cities and at Jerusalem.’ 

“We passed over the plain quickly, the kawass gal- 
loping before us, and soon came to a spot where no 
carriage could have served us. Our horses stumbled 
over smooth slabs of rock and loose stones, as we rose 
on to the rounded and terraced hill on which stands 
the Convent of Mar Elias, or Elijah, a massive build- 
ing of gray masonry, in the midst of olive groves and 
flourishing plantations. A moon of three days old and 
her attendant star shone in the clear blue sky, just 
above the silvered tree-tops. We paused on the hill to 
rest our panting horses, and to look around us. South- 
ward we could see the picturesque town of Bethlehem, 
white and gleaming Between the hills to the east we 
caught glimpses of the Dead Sea, and the Moab Mount- 
ains beyond. Turning to the north we saw, brightened 
by the moonlight, the southern wall of Jerusalem, and 
the buildings on the brow of Mount Zion; and on the 
west an olive-grove bounded the view. The kawass 
brought me some water in a curious little two-handled 
cup of red pottery, from the stone reservoir provided 
for travelers by the good monks of Mar Elias. 

“We then descended abruptly into a valley, by a 
declivity which would have terrified me a week or two 
before, but I had become accustomed to rough riding 
on the rude hills round about Jerusalem. We reas- 
cended, and swept round hill-sides covered with well- 
kept terraces of fig and olive-trees. The rude para- 
pets supporting the rich earth were garnished. with 
hanging creepers and luxuriant foliage, which threw 
dark but delicate shadows on the white limestone. 
Ifere and there we saw rows of quaint-looking ravens, 
perched on the rock ledges tier above tier, some of 
them silent and motionless, others nodding their heads 








together as if in consultation. A pleasant bridle-path 
half-way up the western boundary of a broad valley, 
led us toward the white walls and flat-roofed houses 
of Bethlehem. We passed under a pointed archway, 
and between low, scattered buildings, till we entered a 
high-walled, gloomy street. Looking down on our left 
we caught glimpses through the open doors of family 
groups, in lamp-lit rooms built a few steps below the 
level of the road. Cheerful-looking women and chil- 
dren, and stern-browed men, strained their eyes, 
looking out of the light into the darkness, to try to 
see us as we passed, the clattering of our horses’ feet 
over the stones having broken the stillness of the 
place. We came again to an open terrace, and could 
see the hill-side above and below dotted with houses, 
on the flat roofs of which many families were already 
sleeping. From the unglazed windows flickering lights 
were shining. Clusters of trees grow here and there 
throughout the town. The Church of the Nativity, 
surrounded by convent buildings, rises like some baro- 
nial castle on the steepest side of the hill. 

“On meeting my brother we went, guided by one of 
the Latin monks, to the Church of the Nativity, built 
by the Empress Helena, in A. D. 327. It is said to be 
the oldest monument of Christian architecture in the 
world. The shafts of the forty columns which support 
the fine architrave and decaying roof are each of a 
single piece of marble more than two feet in diameter, 
about sixteen feet in hight, and surmounted by elabo- 
rately-carved capitals. These may have formed a part 
of some more ancient building. It has been suggested 
that they were brought from the ruins of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. The upper part of these columns are 
frescoed with Greek and Byzantine figures of saints 
and martyrs, while lower down are some curious 
sketches and monograms by crusaders perhaps, or pil- 
grims of the middle ages. Above the columns and on 
the walls there are remains of ancient mosaic pic- 
tures of glass, and stone, and metal. I could make 
out groups of figures, views of cities, strange devices, 
and ornamental borders. They had been recently dis- 
covered under plaster work, and were being ruthlessly 
scraped away, when an English traveler put a stop to 
the destruction, by pointing out to the Superior the 
value and interest of these relies. 

“Here the Greeks, Latins, and Armenians have their 
several shrines and services, and they sometimes have 
very fierce conflicts about them. We went down into 
the Grotto of the Nativity—so well known through 
dioramiec and other pictures, with its silver lamps, its 
fumes of incense, silken tapestries, and gilded saints. 
On the floor in front of the altar a star marks the 
spot said by tradition to show the very place where 
Christ was born; but I was not moved with mysterious 
awe; it was not here that I realized the scene in the 
manger; and surrounded as I was by priests in their 
gorgeous robes, and pictures, and treasures, from France. 
Italy, Spain, and Greece, I could scarcely even believe 
that I was in Bethlehem.” 
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CHRIST IN THE MANGER.—“And she brought forth 
her first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes, 
and laid him in a manger; because there was no room 
for them in the inn.” Luke ii, 7. 

From the same author we give the following sug- 
gestive thoughts: 

“ We found Kefr Kara larger and rather superior to 
the other villages. There was only one’ stone house in 
it, however, and to that we were immediately con- 
ducted. We gladly dismounted at the open door, 
within which we could see the glow and smoke of a 
large wood fire. I found that the house consisted of 
only one very lofty room, about eighteen feet square. 
The roof of heavy beams and tree-branches, blackened 
with smoke, was supported by two wide-spreading 
The walls were of roughly-hewn blocks of 
stone, not plastered in any way. Just within the door 
a donkey and a yoke of oxen stood. I soon perceived 
that rather more than one-third of the room was set 
apart for cattle, where the floor, which was on a level 
with the street, was of earth, and partly strewn with 
fodder. We were led up two stone steps on to a dais, 
twenty-two inches high, where fragments of old mats 
and carpets were spread, and where three venerable- 
looking old men—one of whom was quite blind—sat 
smoking. They rose and welcomed us, and then re- 
sumed their pipes in silence. They wore large white 
turbans and dark robes. Their long beards were bushy 
and gray. Their feet were naked, for they had left 
their red shoes by the steps leading on to the dais. 
The sheikh took down some mats and cushions from a 


arches. 


recess in the wall, and arranged them for us on the 
floor. 
laden, and our two horses were unsaddled and lodged 
in the lower part of the room! The sheikh asked us 
to allow his oxen to remain there, as it was likely to 
be a wet night. My brother consented, but desired 
that no others should be brought in, and that shelter 
should be found elsewhere for the horses of our serv- 
Nearly in the middle of the 


In the mean time the mule was led in and un- 


ants and attendants. 
raised floor, the large fire made of piled-up wood and 
thorns, and resinous evergreen shrubs, was burning 
briskly. The deep troughs, or mangers, about three 
feet by one, were hollowed out of the broad. stone 
coping at the edge of the dais. Mohammed, our groom, 
filled these troughs with barley, and our tired animals 
enjoyed their evening meal. 

“Just as we were wondering what sort of bedding 
we should have that night, to my great surprise and 
delight, the Arab Jewish upholsterer, who had worked 
for me at Haifa, made his appearance, carrying a nice 
new mattress, quilt, and red silk pillow. He was a 
peddler upholsterer, but his head-quarters were at 
Haifa. He had been engaged at Kefr Kara making a 
stock of lehaffs and mattresses for an approaching 
wedding. Directly he heard of my arrival he insisted 
on bringing one of the new mattresses for me. He 
spread it in a corner of the dais. Then he brought 
another for my brother, and a third for the French 
consul’s secretary, and did all that he could to make 
us comfortable. 





| claring, “ The face of Christ can not be painted 


“T was so tired that I was glad to lie down directly | 
on the sheetless mattress, resting my head on the red | 


silk pillow. I covered my face with a handkerchief, 
and tried to forget where I was; remaining resolutely 


still, notwithstanding the attacks of a multitude of 
fleas. I had often encountered large assemblies of 
these lively little tormentors, but their numbers were 
as nothing in comparison with the fleas of Kefr Kara. 

“TI rested my head on my pillow full of thought. 
Suddenly the idea entered my mind that it must have 
been in such a house as this that Christ was born, and 
in a manger, such as I saw before me, that he was 
cradled. It was winter-time when, in obedience to the 
decree of Cesar Augustus, Joseph the carpenter, of the 
house and lineage of David, went up from Galilee, out 
of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem, to be taxed or en- 
rolled with Mary his espoused wife. 

“T imagined Joseph anxiously seeking shelter and 
rest for her after her long journey. All the guest- 
chambers were already filled, and there was no room 
in the inn—that is, there was no room for them in the 
‘house of rest for wayfarers,’ ‘the place of unlading.’ 
The raised floor was crowded with strangers, who had, 
like them, come to be taxed. But Joseph and Mary 
may have taken refuge from the cold in the lower part 
of the room. In imagination I could see them, half: 
hidden by the cattle, and warmed by the blazing fire 
of wood and crackling thorns burning on the raised 
floor close by. 

“*And so it was, that while they were there, the 
days were accomplished that she should be delivered. 
And she brought forth her first-born Son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling-clothes, and laid him in a manger.’ 
The manger was very likely close by her side, hollow- 
ed out at the edge of the dais, and filled with soft 
Winter fodder. I raised my head and looked at one 
of the mangers, and I felt how natural it was to use it 
as a cradle for a newly-born infant. Its size, its shape, 
its soft bed of fodder, its nearness to the warm fire, 
always burning on the dais in midwinter, would imme- 
diately suggest the idea to an Eastern mother. I fell 
asleep, picturing to myself the whole scene— the babe, 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes,’ ‘lying ia a manger,’ Jo- 
seph and Mary joyfully watching over Him, and the 
strangers and shepherds pronouncing blessings and 
congratulations.” 


Tue Face or Curist.—One of the most celebrated 
Italian artists was employed in painting the Last Sup- 
per of our Lord. One by one he studied the charac- 
ters of the apostles, and then settled in his mind and 
painted on canvas a form and countenance in which 
any beholder might see character expressed. 

He then applied himself to the character of our 
Savior. He studied the attributes of his mind and 
heart. He sought all the stores of his inventive fancy 
for a combination of features and complexion which 
should express these attributes—the conscious power, 
the wisdom, the holiness, the love, the mercy, the meek- 
ness, the patience, the whole character of the Divine 
Redeemer. He sought long, intensely. but in vain. 
Every countenance he could imagine fell far below; 
and at last he threw down his pencil in despair, de- 

OrpER is the sanity of the mind, the health of the 
body, the peace of the city, the security of the State. 
As the beams to a house, as the bones to the microcosm 
of man, so is order to all things. 
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Wagsite Gleanings. 


Erricacy oF PraYER.—We have rarely read a 
more beautiful passage on the availability and efficacy 
of prayer than the following, which we render from 
the French of the Abbe La Mennais: 


When you have prayed do you not feel your heart lighter 
and your soul more at rest? Prayer renders affliction less 
painful and joy more pure; it mingles with the one I know 
not what of strength and sweetness, and with the other a 
celestial perfume. What do you on the earth if you have 
nothing to ask of Him who placed you here? You are a 
pilgrim who s@ek a country. Walk not with your head 
bowed down; lift up your eyes if you would recognize the 
route. Your country is heaven, and when you look toward 
heaven does it stir no emotion within you, does it excite no 
desire, or shall this desire remain mute? There are those 
who say, “Of what use is prayer? God is too far above us 
to listen to such insignificant creatures.” Who, then, has 
made these insignificant creatures? Who but God has given 
them feeling, thought, and language? And if he has been so 
good to them, is it that he may at last forsake them, and cast 
them far away from him? Verily I say to you, whoever says 
in his heart that God contemns his own works blasphemes 
God. There are others who say, ‘‘Of what use is prayer to 
God? Does not God know hetter than we what we have need 
of?” God knows better than you what you have need of, 
and for that very reason he wishes that you should ask of 
him, for God is himself your first need, and to pray to God is 
to begin to possess him. The father knows the need of his 
son; does it therefore follow that the son should never have a 
word of request or deeds of thanks for his father? When 
the lower animals suffer, when they fear, or when they hun- 
ger, they pour out plaintive cries. These cries are the prayer 
which they address to God, and God hears it. Shall man, 
then, be the only being in creation whose voice shall never 
rise to the ear of the Creator? There passes sometimes over 
the country a wind which desiccates the plants, and then one 
sees their dried branches bending toward the earth; but 
moistened by the dew, they regain their freshness and lift 
again their languishing heads. There are always desiccating 
winds which pass over the soul of man and wither it. 
Prayer is the dew which refreshes it. 


Rome AND CARTHAGE.—The following eloquent 
passage, peculiarly characteristic of his style, we ren- 
der from Victor Hugo, one of the most powerful and 
influential writers of the day—the friend of liberty 
and the advocate of the lowly. Many of its sentences 
remind us of eloquent passages of our own Everett: 


Rome, like an eagle, her redoubtable symbol, spreads 
widely her wings, extends broadly her talons, seizes the 
thunderbolt and flies away. Carthage is the sun of the 
world, and on Carthage her eyes are fixed. Carthage is 
mistress of the oceans, mistress of the nations. She is a 
magnificent city, full of splendor and opulence, all radiant 
with the strange arts of the Orient. She is a society com- 
pleted, finished, achieved, to which nothing is wanting of 
labor, of time, or of men. In fine, the metropolis of Africa, 
she is in the apogee of her civilization. She is able to rise 
no higher, and every step henceforth is toward decline. 
Rome, on the contrary, has nothing. She is semi-savage, 
semi-barbarous. She has her education to acquire, her 
fortune to make. Every thing is before her, nothing behind. 

At one time these two peoples stood face to face. The one 
reposed in her splendor, the other grew in the shade. But 
little by little space was wanting to each to develop itself. 
Rome began to annoy Carthage. For a long time Carthage 


| 





importuned Rome. Situated on the opposite shores of the 
Mediterranean, ¢he two cities looked in each other's face, 
That sea no longer sufficed to separate them. Europe and 
Africa pressed upon each other. Like two clouds surcharged 
with electricity, they approached too near, and the lightning 
flashed between them. Behold the end of this great drama! 
What actors are present! Two races, this one of merchants 
and sailors, that one of laborers and soldicrs; two peoples, 
the one reigning by gold, the other by iron; two republics, 
the one theocratic, the other aristocratic; Rome and Car- 
thage; Rome with her army, Carthage with her fleet; Car- 
thage old, rich, crafty; Rome young, poor, brave; the past 
and the future; the spirit of discovery and the spirit of con- 
quest; the genius of adventure and commerce, the demon of 
war and ambition ; the east and the south on the one side, 
the west and the north on the other. In fine, two worlds— 
the civilization of Africa and the civilization of Europe. 
Both peoples measure their strength. Their attitude before 
the combat is equally formidable. Rome, as yet contracted 
in what she knew of the world, gathered all her forces and 
all her peoples. Carthage, who held in leading-strings Spain, 
Armorica, and that Britain that the Romans believed to be at 
the end of the world, Carthage had already cast her anchor 
in Europe. The battle flashed. Rome grossly imitated the 
navy of her rival. The war broke first in the peninsula and 
the islands. Rome struck Carthage in that Sicily where 
already Greece had encountered Egypt, in that Spain where 
more recently still Europe and Africa, the east and the west, 
the south and the north, had struggled. Little by little the 
combat deepens and the world takes fire. The Colosses attack 
each other body to body; they lay hold of each other, they 
let go, they recover. They seek each other, they repulse each 
other. Carthage crosses the Alps; Rome crosses the sea. 
The two peoples, personified in two leaders—Hannibal and 
Scipio—are aroused and exasperated to make an end of it. 
It is a duel of extermination, a combat to the death. Rome 
falters; she pours out a cry of anguish—Hannibdal is at the 
gates! But she recovers, gathers her forces for a last blow, 
throws herself on Carthage, and effaces her from the world. 


THE GREAT AND SMALL IN PRovIDENCE.—The fol- 
lowing lines suggestive of the connection of small 
events with great ones in the history of Providence, 
indicating how great results the Almighty Ruler may 
produce by very small touchings of the mysterious 
wires which move and bind together human events, 
are from the pen of Thomas de Quincey: 


Generations through an infinite series are contemplated by 
us as silently awaiting the turning of a sentinel round a 
corner, or the casual echo of a footstep. Dynasties have 
trepidated on the sudden cry of an infant carried in a basket, 
and the safety of empires has been suspended, like the de- 
scent of an avalanche, upon the moment later of a cough or a 
sneeze. And high above all ascends solemnly the philosophic 
truth that the least things and the greatest are bound to- 
gether as elements equally essential of the mysterious uni- 
verse. 


MATERIALISM.—The following quaint lines, suggest- 
ive of the difficulties and absurdities of materialism, 
we extract from an old poem by Henry More, called 
the “Song of the Soul:” 


‘* For then our souls can nothing be but blood, 
Or nerves, or brains, or body modified ; 
Whence it will follow that cold stopping curd, 
Hard, moldy cheese, dry nuts, when they have rid 
Due circuits through the heart, at last shall speed 
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Of life and sense; look through our thin eyes 

And view the close wherein the cow did feed, 

Whence they were milk’d; gross pie-crust will grow wise, 
And pickled cucumbers, sans doubt, philosophize.” 


Beattie has something in the same strain of thought: 


— 


“A certain High-Priest could explain 
How the soul is but nerve at the most, 
And how Milton had glands in his brain 
Which secreted the Paradise Lost.” 


BEWARE OF Drirtinc.—Few people form habits 
of wrong-doing deliberately and willfully; they glide 
into them by degrees and almost unconsciously, and 
before they are aware of danger, the habits are con- 
firmed and require resolute and persistent effort to 
effect a change. “ Resist beginnings” was a maxim of 
the ancients, and should be preserved as a landmark 
in our day. An exchange has a good article on the 
slight beginnings of danger which end in fatal ruin: 


It was only the other day that a man fell asleep in his boat 
on the Niagara River. During his slumber the boat broke 
loose from her moorings, and he woke to find himself shoot- 
ing down the rapids directly toward the cataract. In vain 
he shrieked for help, in vain he tried to row against the cur- 
rent; he drifted on and on, till his light craft upset, when he 
was borne rapidly to the brink of the abyss, and, leaping up 
with a wild cry, went over and disappeared forever. 

In the great battle of Gibraltar, when the united fleets of 
France and Spain attacked the impregnable fortress, one of 
the gigantic floating-batteries broke from her anchorage and 
began to drift directly into the hottest of the British fire. 
The thousand men who formed the crew of the unwieldy 
mass, vainly strove to arrest its progress or divert it from its 
path. Every minute it drifted nearer to the English guns, 
every minute some new part took fire from the red-hot shot, 
every minute another score of its hapless defenders were 
swept like chaff from its decks. The most superhuman 
efforts failed to prevent its drifting with its human freight to 
inevitable death. 





A ship was wrecked at sea. The passengers and crew took 
refuge on a raft, the boats having been stove in the attempt 
to launch them. For days and weeks these unfortunates 
drifted about without oar or sail on the hot, broken tropical 
ocean. At last their provisions failed, and then their water. 
Still they drifted about, vainly looking for a sail, or hoping 
for a sight of land. The time had now come when that fear- 
ful alternative became inevitable—death from starvation or 
feeding on human flesh—and they were just beginning to 
cast lots for a victim when a vessel was seen on tlp distant 
horizon. They abandoned their terrible design; the stranger 
would approach. The ship came toward them. She drew 
nearer and nearer. They strove to attract her attention by 
shouts and by raising their clothing; but the indolent look- 
out saw them not. They shouted louder and louder, still they 
were not seen. At last the vessel tacked. With frantic 
terror they rise in one body, shouting and waving their gar- 
ments. It wasin vain. The unconscious ship stood steadily 
away. Night drew on, and as the darkness fell the raft 
drifted and drifted in the other direction till the last trace of 
the vessel was lost forever. 

So it is in life. The intemperate man, who thinks he at 
least will never die a drunkard, whatever his neighbor may 
do, only wakes to find himself drifting down the cataract 
and all hope gone. The sensualist, who lives merely for his 
own gratification, drifts into an emascufated old age to be 
tortured with passions he can not gratify, and perish by 
merciless, agonizing diseases, The undisciplined, who never 
learned to control themselves, who are spendthrifts, or pas- 
sionate, or indolent, or visionary, soon make shipwreck of 
themselves, and drift about the sea of life, the prey of every 
wind and current, vainly shrieking for help, till at last they 
drift away into darkness and death, 

Take care that you are not drifting. See that you have 
fast hold of the helm. The breakers of life forever roar 
under the lee, and adverse gales continually blow on the 
shore. Are you watching how she heads? Do you keep a 
firm gripe of the wheel? If you give way but for one moment 
you may drift helplessly into the boiling vortex. Young men, 
take care! It rests with yourselves alone, under God, whether 
you reach port triumphantly or drift to ruin. 


Rilerary, Brientific, anf Biatisticn! Stems. 


Missronary STATISTICS OF CH1INA.—The Wesleyan | 
Times gives an interesting resume, compiled from a 
pamphlet printed at the Presbyterian Mission rooms, 
Shanghai, of the state of the Protestant Missions in 
China. The statistics unfortunately are not complete, 
some of the societies making no return, others incom- 
plete reports or approximate estimates. But the facts | 
that are given show gratifying progress and give en- 
couraging hopes of the final success of missionary 
eforts among the Chinese. The summary of the sta- 
tistics, as far as the compiler has been able to obtain 
them, is as follows: Present number of ordained mis- 
sionaries, 84; stations and out-stations, 108; organized 
church-fellowships, 57; whole number of baptized con- 
verts, 2,576; whole number of excluded members, 176; 
whole number of deceased members, 259; present 
number of baptized converts, 2,028; present number 
of actual communicants, 1,974—probably, it is noted, 
2,200—contributions of native Christians for the year 
1863, 1,386—probably, it is noted, over 2,000—Mexican 
dollars; ordained native preachers, 7; catechists em- 
ployed as preachers, 141; students for the ministry, 





23: boarding-schools, 19; pupils in them, 247; day 
schools, 44; pupils in them, 796. 

Nineteen societies are represented, among which the 
eighty-four missionaries are distributed as follows: 
American Presbyterian Board, 14; London Missionary 
Society, 11; American Board of Congregational Foreign 
Missions, 9; Church Missionary Society, 7; American 
Baptist Missionary Union, 6; Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, 6; Southern Baptist Convention, 5; Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, 5; Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, 4; American Reformed Dutch Church, 4; En- 
glish Presbyterian Mission, 3; English Baptist Mission, 
3: Chinese Evangelization Society—Baptist—2; Method- 
ist New Connection, 2; American United Presbyterian 
Mission, 1; American Protestant Episcopal Board, 1; 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, 1. In native contributions the Reformed Dutch 
Church—$600—stands at the top. In all other re- 
spects the London Missionary Society and the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Board are foremost. 

The missionaries are stationed as follows: Canton, 
18; Amoy, 11; Ningpo, 11; Fuchau, 9; Shanghai, 8; 
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Tientsin, 6; Pekin, 6; Tung Chow, 5; Chefoo, 3; Swa- 
tow, 3; Hong Kong, 2; Hankow, 2. The most suc- 
cessful missions are at Amoy, where, with 11 mission- 
aries’ there are 825 converts and 806 communicants; 
and at Ningpo, where, with 11 missionaries, are 540 
converts and 368 communicants. The missions at 
Hong Kong and Shanghai have also been very suc- 
cessful. At the former place there are 2 missionaries, 
160 converts, and 130 communicants; at the latter 8 
missionaries, 394 converts, and 196 communicants. 
The smallest results are seen at Pekin, where there 
are six missionaries and only six communicants. This, 
however, is one of the latest occupied stations. 


Sr. Perer’s, Rome.—President Fairfield’ in one of 
his letters to the Morning Star, in endeavoring to give 
an idea of the size of St. Peter’s Church, at Rome, 
refers particularly to the dome, which is of massive 
stone-work, and supported by four large columns, and 
arches connecting them. Each of these four pillars, 
he says, occupies as much space on the floor of the 
church as an edifice of eighty feet long and fifty feet 
wide, which is larger, probably, than any church 
building in New England outside of the principal 
cities. The dome, if provided with seats as economic- 
ally as Spurgeon’s Chapel in London, would hold six 
thousand persons, and if lifted from the top of St. 
Peter’s Church and let down over Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s Church in Brooklyn would cover it completely, 
without touching it on any part. And yet it does not 
appear too large for the edifice on which it stands, 
and the immense columns which support it are but 
little in the way of: the interior of St. Peter’s. 


TWENTY-SEVEN.—Cicero’s first great speech in de- 
fense of Roscius was made at the age of twenty-seven. 
It was at the same age at which Demosthenes dis- 
tinguished himself at the assembly of the Athenians. 
Dante published his “ Viti Nanvi” when just twenty- 
seven. Bacon began to form his new system of phi- 
losophy into some form when about twenty-seven. 
Burns issued his first publication in his twenty-seventh 
year. Washington was but twenty-seven when he 
covered the retreat of the British troops at Braddock’s 
defeat, and was appointed to the command-in-chief of 
all the Virginia forces. Jolin Quincy Adams was 
appointed by Washington,“in 1794, Minister Resident 
to the Netherlands, thus commencing his public life at 
the age of twenty-seven. Napoleon was twenty-seven 
when he led the army into Egypt. 


THE INVENTOR oF Cast STEEL.—Cast steel was in- 
vented, Mr. Smiles tells us, by one Benjamin Hunts- 
man, who was born in Lincolnshire county, in 1704. 
He was the son of German parents, and when a boy 
was noted for his skill in mending clocks and locks. 
In Doncaster he began making experiments in the im- 
provement of steel; but it was many weary years 
before the final result was achieved, and, although a 
hundred years have passed since Huntsman’s discov- 
ery, the description of fuel—coke—which he first 
applied for the :purpose of making the steel were for 
the most part, and the crucibles and furnaces which 
he used, similar to those in use at the present day. 
Although the making of cast steel, as invented by 
Benjamin Huntsman, is now conducted with great 





economy and dexterity, owing to increased experience, 
it is questionable whether any maker has since been 
able to surpass the quality of Huntsman’s manufactures. 


THE GENERAL MIssIONARY COMMITTEE.—The Com- 
mittee met at the Mission Rooms, 199 Mulberry-street, 
on Friday, the 14th of November, and adjourned on 
Monday evening. The entire Committee was present, 
except Bishop Thomson, now in India. The receipts 
for the current year were found to have amounted to 
the aggregate sum of $558,535.44, contributed by the 
several Conferences as follows: 


Conferences, Total Receipts, 
RSE ae ae ee ene ROO RR $11,600 04 
Black River... . 8,461 51 





































California ..... 3,776 59 


Central German.. 8,584 62 
Central Illinois. 8,708 05 
Central Ohio.... wee 10,374 93 
Cincinnati..... . 20,031 14 


Des Moines. - 2,445 62 
DetPONE....ccceccece «. 6,773 60 
East Baltimore. 








East Genesee.... i 

East Maine... 1,834 16 
Erie ... 15,319 55 
Genesee. 4,716 26 
Tllinois.... 14,705 70 
Indiana 10,324 73 
Towa.... 4,559 21 
Kansas .... 1,733 80 
Kentucky 692 84 
Maine...... 4,317 92 
Michigan. 7,465 22 
Minnesota.............. 2,309 41 
Missouri and Arkans: ee =. 1599 35 
ee ones 555 80 
Newark ...... - 12,882 82 
New England...... - 14,216 62 
New Hampshire.. . 4,350 10 
New Jersey......... . 12,459 16 
| a et i, 27,409 10 
New York East... 27,824 34 


North Indiana. 
North Ohio.... 

N. W. German .. 
N. W. Indiana.. 
N. W. Wisconsin. 


ators vee 16,033 27 
Oneida... eee «=: 8 419 88 
Oregon..........+ pete 1,512 50 


Philadelphia .. 
Pittsburg.... 
Providence.. 
Rock River.... we 16,366 42 
Rocky Mountain. coce 100 00 
8. E. Indiana...... coe © 7, 982 26 
Southern Illinoi 6,808 53 


51,015 00 
29,142 07 
11,963 64 


8. W. German... 4,621 65 
Ee 9,013 63 
Upper Iowa 6,176 18 
Vermont........ 


s. —-B,68s OL 





Western Iowa 
West Virginia... 
West Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin......... 


3,! ‘ 
2.846 08 
6,023 02 








Wyoming...... sa 4,145 64 
ER EL TI eS 41,198 49 
Legacies...... eccccscecceee 20,461 20 

Total Receipts..... se ecccceced $558,535 44 


The following is a recapitulation of appropriations 
made by the Committee for the coming year: 


Foreign Missions........ iadibabaaiidigaspeiaiihpimaideil $124, 024 
Exchange on the same...............sccsesesoeeee: 
12,235 00 
Foreign Populations other than German 10.475 00 
Be PE ia isnnccincsacononecdscncmentantsccoane « 6,150 CO 
American Domestic Missions, including the three 

German Conferences and the German Missions 

belonging to the New York and California Con- 





NNN ackcnetannaceivunnindsvadceatcibecsieés arebidiobdadebicnesouds 184,050 00 
Missions in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Eastern 

Bs NE MII ccc ncrcenananeredscunitnssmarncnaee 20,000 00 
Missions in — onan 35,000 00 
Contingent Fund.. eR 25,000 00 





Office Expenses....... 
Incidental Expenses..... 


18,000 00 
13,000 00 





i ee dee $622,910 00 
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Hilerary 


Tue Doctrines, RuLEs, AND RITUAL OF THE 
METHODIST EpiscopaL CuuRCcH: Designed for the 
Pocket and the Pews. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 
18mo. Pp. 140.—The Publishers, we think, have ex- 
actly met an extensive want in the Church by issuing 
the Ritual in this neat and convenient form. First, it 
contains just what every member of the Church ought 
to know and to have conveniently at hand—the doc- 
trines, rules, and ritual. Secondly, there are many 
places in which our Ritual makes provision for the 
responses of the people, and they ought to esteem it a 
privilege to participate in these forms of worship. For 
this purpose the Ritual ought to be found in every 
pew. 
“Laying of a Corner-Stone,” “ The Dedication of a 
Church,” ete., and on these occasions the people ought 
to have the little book in their hands. Fourthly, every 
preacher wants the Ritual in a convenient form for 
the pocket, so that he can easily carry it about with 


him. To all these wants this edition of the Ritual is 


admirably adapted; it is a thin 18mo, with flexible | 


backs, for the pocket or pew; or it may be had bound 
in stiff backs and gilt edges if desired; or for public 
occasions, as dedications, etc., it may be freely and 
cheaply used bound in paper covers. 


Essays, Morab, PoLiTicaAL, AND ESTHETIC. 
Herbert Spencer. Author of “Illustrations of Univer- 
sal Progress,” “Classification of the Sciences,” ete. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
& Co. 12mo. Pp. 386. $2.—The publishers are do- 
ing an excellent work in presenting the writings of 
Herbert Spencer to the American public. Mr. Spen- 
cer is a voluminous writer, but does not, like some 
writers, grow weak as he multiplies his works. He is 
one of the strongest and most original thinkers of En- 
gland, and the present work is a fine example of his 
strong, clear style, and of his mature and well-digested 
thoughts. It is a continuation of his miscellaneous 
essays, the more scientific of which were issued a short 
time ago by the same publishers, with the title, “ Illus- 
trations of Universal Progress.” In the present vol- 
ume we have subjects of more popular interest, such 
as, ‘The Philosophy of Style—Over Legislation—The 
Morals of Trade—Personal Beauty—Representative 
Government,” ete. Mr. Spencer has given these sub- 
jects profound and protracted study, and the views he 
advances are entitled to grave consideration. Several 
of these essays have an important bearing on many 
questions now before the American public. 


Lyra ANGLICANA; or, a Hymnal of Sacred Poetry. 
Selected from the Best English Writers, and Arranged 
after the Order of the Apostles’ Creed. By the Rev. 
George T. Rider, M. A. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 16mo. Pp. 288. 
$2.50—This is certainly one of the most beautiful 
books that has reached us this year, and its contents 
are just the kind of material that ought to be clothed 
in this beautiful dress. With its heavy, embossed, 


Thirdly, the new Ritual contains forms for the | 


By | 


Haotirrs. 


gold-lined binding, its tinted paper, antique type, and 
crimsoned edge, it is really a credit to the art of Amer- 
ican book-making, and will help to remove the charge 
that we are still far behind the English in this art. It 
contains one hundred sacred lyrics on every article of 
| belief in the apostles’ creed, and arranged in that 
| order. These lyrics are from such composers as Faber, 
Isaac Williams, Newman, Banabas Barnes—1596— 
Francis Quarles, Keble, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Richard Crashaw—1644—John Mason—1683—and 
other masters of sacred song. The old lyrics are given 
in the antique spelling of the age in which they were 
We know of no more appropriate Christmas 
It will be a treasure 





written. 
present than this beautiful book. 
| to every lover of sacred poetry. 


THE SILVER CASKET; or, the World and its Wiles. 


| By A. ZL. O. £. New York: Carlton & Porter. Three 
Illustrations. Pp. 225.—Any thing written by A. L. 


| O. E. can be immediately handed over to the little 
| folks. This is the direction we gave to this little book, 
| and our daughter of thirteen years pronounces it 
“ Charming—one of the best I ever read,” and we can 
indorse her report. 


From Dan To BEERSHEBA: or, the Land of Prom- 
ise as it now Appears. Including a description of the 
Boundaries, Topography, Agriculture, Antiquities, Cities, 
| and Present Inhabitants of that Wonderful Land. 
| With Illustrations of the Remarkable Accuracy of the 
| Sacred Writers in their Allusions to their Native Coun- 


| try. Maps and Engravings. By Rev. J. P. Newman, 
| D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers, Cincinnati: 
| Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. Pp. 485. $1.75.—The 


| ample title-page very well indicates the nature of the 
| contents of this book. It reaches us a little too late 
| for as full a notice of it as we would like to give. It 
| is an expansion of a’series of letters published in the 
“Methodist” during Dr. Newman’s journey through 
the Holy Land; but it is a very great improvement on 
the letters. The author defines his scope as “ aiming to 
‘ observe the golden mean “between abstract dissertation 
on the one hand, and ‘superficial sketching’ on the 
other,” seeking to accomplish the more difficult task of 
imparting to his readers at once instruction and pleasure. 
His chief object has been to describe the Land of 
Promise as it now appears, and thus to illustrate the 
truthfulness with which the sacred writers pronounced 
their prophecies and recorded the facts of inspired his- 
tory. As far as we have been able to read it, we have 
found it a most entertaining and instructive work on a 
land and people that will never lose interest for the 
Christian world. 


PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC.—1. Harper’s Picto- 
rial History of the Great Rebellion in the United States. 
No. 8. Price 30 cents. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co.——2. Chambers'’s Encyclopedia: A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Part 78. MyrtTLE—NENAGH. Price 25 cents. 
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Beitiar’s Bigdg. 


AmonG THE CoMMENTARIES.—There has long been 
a felt want in our Church for a new commentary, and 
this want has recently manifested itself in the most 
significant manner in the attempts of our keen-eyed 
publishers to meet it. In confessing this want we by 
no means depreciate the excellent Commentaries of Jo- 
seph Benson and Dr. Clarke, that have so long seemed 
to our preachers and people ‘as almost necessary ac- 
companiments of the Sacred Scriptures. It has fallen 
to the lot of but few commentators to have served 
their day and generation so well and so extensively as 
have these two great men, and it will be a long time 
yet before the Church will be willing to set aside the 
great thesaurus of Biblical learning presented by Dr. 
Clarke, or to dispense with the great treasury of prac- 
tical and experimental suggestions furnished by Ben- 
son. But the world has grown, and Biblical learning 
and criticism have made vast advances since the last 
emendations of Benson in 1815, and “the latest cor- 
rections” of Dr. Clarke in 1832. It is this progress 
that has created the want for something new, and the 
want is real and imperative. 

1. To meet this want the Messrs. Perkinpine & Hig- 
gins, we believe, first led off, and early in 1862 gave 
to the public the first volume of the celebrated Gnomon 
of John Albert Bengel, translated from the Latin by 
Professors Lewis and Vincent of the late Troy Uni- 
versity, and edited chiefly by the former. For one 
hundred and twenty years the great work of Bengel 
has been a favorite with Biblical scholars, and to many 
subsequent critics and commentators it has proved a 
mine full of suggestions for more elaborate expositions. 
With Mr. Wesley it was a special favorite, so much so 
that a discovery of its character and worth led him to 
change his whole plan with reference to his ‘“ Notes on 
the New Testament.” In his preface to that work he 
says: “I once designed to write down barely what oe- 
curred to my own mind, @onsulting none but the in- 
spired writers. But no sooner was I acquainted with 
that great light of the Christian world, Bengelius, than 
I entirely changed my plan, being thoroughly con- 
vinced it might be of more service to the cause of re- 
ligion were I barely to translate the Gnomon Novi 
Testamenti, than to write many volumes upon it. 
Many of his excellent notes I have, therefore, transla- 
ted. Many more I have abridged, omitting that part 
which was purely critical, and giving the substance of 
the rest.” Accordingly his notes are but little more 
than translations from this work, interspersed with his 
own valuable thoughts. Yet in Mr. Wesley’s Notes we 
are far from possessing a full and accurate translation 
of the Gnomon, much less such a presentation of it as 
is given in the work issued by Messrs. Perkinpine & 
Higgins. The translators for this edition have not 
confined themselves merely to a translation of the 
work of Bengel, but in addition to this have every- 
where. interspersed the best thoughts and criticisms of 
the most able and recent critics, such as Alford, Beiick- 
ner, Olshausen, Tholuck, Tischendorf, and others, thus 








bringing the admirable word-criticisms of Bengel, ir, 
whick he has no superior, fully up to the times in 
other departments of a commentary. The result is 
given in two large octavo volumes of nearly a thon- 
sand pages each, issued in a style highly creditable to 
the enterprising publishers. Bengel’s work is charac- 
terized by brevity, terseness, and a happy seizing of the 
exact meaning of a word or sentence, and an equally 
happy expression of that meaning in a very few words. 
The designation “Gnomon,” was meant to imply that 
the work is an index or pointer, to indicate what lies 
within the compass of the sacred text; less for the pur- 
pose of exhausting the text for the reader, than to give 
suggestive hints. He aims “to set forth the majestic 
simplicity of the Word of God; its unsearchable depth; 
its felicitous harmony, and its adaptation to all prac- 
tical uses.” He gave much attention to criticism of 
the text of the Scriptures, and when to the results of 
the author’s labors the editor has added much from 
such writers in this department as Alford, Tischendorf, 
and others, it furnishes one of the best commentaries 
we now have on the sacred text. 

2. About two years ago N. Tibbals & Co., of New 
York, began the labor of translating and publishing, 
under the editorial supervision of Dr. Strong, “ STIER’s 
Worps or JEsvs;” but as the work has been somewhat 
slow in progress, the first volume just now appears. 
This also is one of the old standard works that has 
received the highest encomiums from Biblical critics, 
and which has been largely drawn from by all subse- 
quent commentators. It is not a complete commentary 
on the New Testament, or even on the Gospels, but, as 
its title implies, is a collection of the discourses and 
sayings of the Divine Teacher, with a most elaborate 
and excellent exposition. In reading these comments 
we have often felt that we could discover a great sim- 
ilarity in mental constitution and modes of thought 
between the devout author and the beloved disciple, 
and we have thought that most likely such would be 
the character of a commentary written by St. John 
himself on the words of his adored Master. This is 
high praise, yet none too high. No commentary that 
we have ever examined has seemed to us to enter so 
deeply into the spirit and life of the wonderful sayings 
of Christ. The author combined with great learning, 
devout piety, profound love for Jesus, whose words he 
is expounding, enthusiastic admiration for the wonder- 
ful character of the Divine Teacher, and a remarkable 
appreciation of the spirituality of the Divine lessons. 
Of a profoundly-contemplative character, he seems to 
lean upon the bosom of Christ, and, like John, to be 
inspiring the very spirit of the Master and his sayings. 
The publishers are doing a great work in bringing out 
this old standard in a form that makes it accessible to 
all; and no student of the life, character, and Gospel 
of our Lord will dispense with this work if he can 
possibly secure it. ; 

3. Our New York publishers, Messrs. Carlton & 
Porter, have furnished us with “‘ WHEDoN’s CoMMENT- 
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ARY,” at present extending through the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, in a neat duodecimo form of 422 
pages, convenient and cheap. This is, as far as it ex- 
tends, the response of the “ Book Agents” to a resolu- 
tion of the General Conference of 1856, “directing a 
commentary suitable for general popular use to be pre- 
pared.” A second volume is to follow, including the 
remaining historical books of the New Testament, and 
a third upon the Epistles. We devoutly pray that the 
life of the learned and laborious author may be pro- 
longed to complete his task. When completed, it will 
doubtless be owr most popular and available Comment- 
ary for general use. In character it is very much 
more than its size, and appearance, and modest title 
would seem to indicate. It is emphatically multum in 
parvo—the reduction of the latest and best results of 
Biblical criticism into the smallest possible space. The 
matter of the work is confined mainly to commentary 
proper, excluding formal “ practical application,” and 
other departments belonging more properly to homi- 
letics. It is a concise but clear, and, where need be, 
sufficiently full presentation of the meaning and spirit 
of the text itself. Every reader of Dr. Whedon knows 
how much his mastery of language enables him to say 
in a brief, terse, pungent sentence, and being compelled 
to brevity in this work, he shows here his great power 
Besides this, he has condensed the 
and of 
and of 
the most recent travelers in the Holy Land. The re- 
sult is thus far a Commentary on the Gospels of Mat- 
thew and Mark, brief, learned, accurate, sufficiently 
full to satisfy general inquiry, and fully up to the 
times with the latest investigations and theories in 
Scriptural interpretation. These reider the 
work particularly appropriate for general use, es- 


in this respect. 
best thoughts of the most recent commentaries, 
the 
t] 


1e 


latest and best works on Biblical criticism, 


features 


pecially for Sabbath school teachers and others who 
have little time for research. 

4. “The Western Agents,” Messrs. Poe & Hitchcock, 
have given us still another Commentary on the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, the large and able work of Dr. 
Nast. 
of the Church. 
Nast, through the instrumentality of Methodism, from 


This, too, is the offspring of an expressed want 
Thirty years ago God called William 


the blindness and confusion of an infidelity that seemed 
hopeless, into the clear light of religious experience 
“He began a missionary enterprise among his coun- 
trymen, which has resulted in a most wonderful work 
of God. To the community that he was thus instru- 
mental in raising up he has been a spiritual and eccle- 
siastical father, to whom they have looked for counsel, 
both personal and general, public and private; he has 
supplied them with literature, both books and period- 
Occupying such a position, it was quite natural, 
especially in view of his learning and talents, that 
the Churehes he had founded should ask him to 
become the interpreter of Scripture for them. This 
request found utterance in the General Conference of 
1852. It of the German Methodist 
Churches asking for a commentary suited to the times, 


icals. 


was the voice 


in their own language. After several years of modest 
doubt and hesitation the work was begun, and the first 
result was the initial volume of a German comment- 
ary.” 

The learned character of the work, as it issued from 











the pen of Dr. Nast in German, very soon suggested 
the capability of its able author to furnish a comment- 
ary that would be equally valuable and acceptable to 
the English mind. By both people and publishers, 
and finally by the General Conference, Dr. Nast was 
requested to furnish an English translation. He very 
soon found that the work of translation was fraught 
with difficulty, and would even entail more labor than 
the preparation of a commentary on a different plan 
and with special reference to its English dress. The 
book before us is not, therefore, properly a transla- 
tion, but rather a recast of the original work, so com- 
pletely wrought over as to leave no trace in its style 
of the German origin of the author. The work has 
been entirely re-written, and one of the most remark- 
able features in it is its pure and elevated English; and 
we wonder how it was possible for so thorough a Ger- 
man in habits and scholarship, and one, too, whose 
tongue still stammers over the English, to handle in so 
masterly a manner an English pen. And yet we per- 
sonally know that it is Dr. Nast’s English, and accept 
it as another proof of the minuteness and accuracy 
which characterize his scholarship. 

The work in all respects is an honor to the Church, 
and will be a monument to the learning and piety of 
its author. Its full, demi-quarto size, its broad-col- 
umned pages, clear, open type, soft, strong paper, half- 
morocco binding, steel-engraved frontispiece, are evi- 
dences of the skill and ability of the publishers to do 
justice to the learned labors of the author. The work 
is, as its full title sets forth, ‘Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homiletic, embodying for popular use and edification 
the results of German and English exegetical literature, 
and designed to meet the difficulties of modern skepti- 
cism; with a general introduction, treating of the gen- 
uineness, authenticity, historie verity and inspiration 
of the Gospel records, and of the harmony and chro- 
nology of the Gospel history.” The introduction, cov- 
ering as it does 173 large pages, is one of the most 
valuable features of the work. It is largely a compi- 
lation, but surely none the worse for that, because it 
thus furnishes in a compact form and together, the 
very best thoughts of the very best writers on the 
Christian evidences. Many German and English writ- 
ers, inaccessible to ordinary readers, are thus put under 
contribution. The theories of modern infidelity are 
thus handled for the reader by the most eminent oppo- 
sers of them in Europe and America. Norton, Alex- 
ander, Rawlinson, Kurtz, Schaff, and others are drawn 
upon for their keenest weapons against Strauss and the 
mythists of Germany, and the peculiar skepticism of 
the “ British Essayists.” The third chapter of this in- 
troduction is one of peculiar merit and power. It is 
an argument for the Divine origin of the Gospel, based 
on the personal character of Jesus Christ himself. 
Like the other chapters, it is made up of the author's 
own thoughts on the subjects it embraces, and then 
shows his own mastery of the entire subject, and at the 
same time his modesty, by giving us the choicest 
thoughts and arguments of Ullman, Young, Schaff, 
Bushnell, and others, on such topics as “ The Personal 
Character of Christ,” ‘‘The Sinlessness of Jesus,” and 
“The Miracles as the Natural and Necessary Outflow 
of the Divine Personality of Christ.” Modern infidel- 
ity has given birth to this whole train of argument, 
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undoubtedly to every honest mind the most powerful 
and convincing that has ever yet been cffered in behalf 
of Christianity. It is the inner, sacred citadel, and is 
perfectly impregnable. It is the soul of Christianity 
manifesting itself in the life of its Author, and com- 
mending itself irresistibly to every thing that is pure, 
good, and noble in the human soul. The problem of 
Christianity which will forever bid defiance to infidelity 
is unquestionably that of solving the life and character 
of our Lord as portrayed in the Gospels on any human 
or natural principles. This problem Dr. Nast presents 
in its strongest form. 

We have sometimes wished that this whole introduc- 
tion could be printed alone, and circulated as a volume 
on Christian evidences; but this would be unjust to 
the Commentary of which it is an essential part; not 
an appendage or mere prologue, but the foundation on 
which the Commentary rises as a superstructure. After 
laying this broad and deep foundation of first truths 
and principles, the author then feels free to pursue the 
usual German method of brevity in the exegesis itself. 





In the exegetical part of his work Dr. Nast “combines 
with great success the critical with the spiritual ele- 
ments. He consumes but little time in mere word- 
criticism; he criticises substance rather; he weighs the 
sacred thought, laboring to take in and to express the 
breadth and spirit of its divine meaning.” The Com- 
mentary abounds throughout with most able discus- 
sions of important questions and subjects, after the 
manner of the discussions found in the introduction. 
Altogether it is a great work, “full of learning with- 
out parade, of spiritual religion without cant,” fully 
up to the times, a perfect thesaurus of Biblical learn- 
ing. We unhesitatingly pronounce it so far the best 
Commentary, in the sense of completeness and fullness, 
yet produced by an American pen. There is a great 
work yet before the author to carry it forward to its 
completion. We devoutly hope that God will spare 
and strengthen him, that he may be able to go through 
the entire New Testament in the style and even on the 
scale of the presert volume. This done, it will stand 
as an enduring monument to his learning and piety. 





Biiter’s Baeble. 


A Happy New-Year.—To all our readers we pre- 
sent a cordial New-Year’s greeting. Our first number 
for the New Year will be with them in time for the 
festivities of these gladsome holidays, and we think 
contains some excellent articles that will help to en- 
liven those festive scenes. In many of the houses of 
our readers we know there will be unalloyed joy and 
gladness, and large family circles will gather around 
the cheerful board, as precious household circles, un- 
broken, none of the loved ones absent, from the ven- 
erable grandsire down to the youngest love-blossom of 
the family group. With these will be the merry laugh, 
the delightsome memories, the cheerful congratulations, 
and the love-speaking presents. In these cheerful, 
happy scenes, the Repository begs leave to sympathize 
and to rejoice with those that rejoice. In other house- 
holds there will be shadows that even the precious 
greetings of these holiday seasons can not remove. 
Mingling with the remembrance of many joys and 
blessings will be the sad memories of absent ones. 
Around the Christmas and the New-Year’s table will 
be seen many empty seats that were occupied a year 
ago. Some of these absent loved ones have fallen in 
our country’s cause; some have been nipped in the 
early budding of life; some have gone down to the 
grave in venerable old age. They are gone, and their 
absence will be peculiarly felt during these cheerful 
days, mellowing the rejoicings of many a heart. With 
these, too, we desire to sympathize, and to weep with 
those that weep, May the Heavenly Father be pitiful 
toward the sorrowing households of our stricken land! 


Our Excravines.—First, we offer to our readers a 
title-page designed and engraved by Mr. Jones, who 
has done so many good things to illustrate and beau- 
tify the Repository. We greatly like it; it is a chaste, 
modest, pure thought, just as we wish the Repository 
itself to be. It is nature and the love of nature; it is 





a quiet and beautiful scene, where one could easily re- 
joice “in the joy of beautiful and well-created things.” 
Mr. Hinshelwood, who stands far up toward the head 
of his profession in this country, has furnished us a 
perfect gem from a painting by J. M. Hart, with whom 
our readers must feel well acquainted, as he has so 
generously permitted us to use many of his choice pic- 
tures. ON THE HovsATONIC we need not describe; it 
speaks for itself, and we know will greatly please every 
true lover of the beautiful. Your eye will next fall on 
a face that we know will be welcomed by thousands of 
the readers of the Repository. We used to know of 
many requests being sent to the former popular editor 
of the Repository to furnish a portrait of himself. 
Our good predecessor was too modest for that, and has 
left this pleasing duty to us. He is now the public 
property of the Church, and patiently submits to this 
crucifixion. Mr. Buttre has made a very fine engrav- 
ing; the likeness is good, but we wish the Bishop could 
have been shown to us with a little more of his genial, 
cheerful, kindly character expressed in his picture. An 
excellent sketch from the pen of Rev. Dr. Curry ac- 
companies the portrait. 


ARTICLES AccEPTED.—Looking Forward; Thought; 
Autumn Leaves; Daisies, etc.; Thoughts and Facts 
about Music; Child Haunted; Madame de Krudener; 
White Slavery in Northern Africa; Spirits; The Peace 
of God; Fortune; A Summer’s Adventures; Profound 
Learning, etc.; Fifty Years Old To-Day; Tread Lightly. 


ArTICLES DEcLINED.—Prose.—Mother; Margaret 
Willis; Night-Side of Nature; The Perfected Beauty 
of the Year. 

Poetry.—Aspera ad Astra; Lines; Jehovah-Jireh; A 
Fallen Leaf; Jerusalem; Lines; None but Jesus; Acros- 
tic; O Give Thanks unto the Lord; Shall we Know 
Each Other in Heaven? Nothing to do; To Allie. 


















































